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FOREWORD 


For three days in early February, the students of the University of 
Madrid demonstrated their acute dissatisfaction with the state of the Spanish 
pody politic. Public confidence in the regime was severely shaken, and two 
ministers were dismissed as scapegoats as the government adopted an intransi- 
gent policy toward its opponents. The two were Raimundo Fernandez Cuesta, 
Secretary of the Falange, and Joaquin Giménez, Minister of Education. The 
immediate result of the student unrest has been unfortunate, in that 
conciliatory elements in the government have been replaced by tough authori- 
tarians. Spanish intellectuals who had kept up ties with the outside world 
were removed from positions of authority; among the victims were Pedro Lain 
Entralgo and Antonio Tovar, rectors of the Universities of Madrid and 
Salamanca respectively. The return of the monarchy seemed further away than 
ever. The statement of UNESCO that it would hold its next meeting as 
scheduled in Madrid because it was not concerned with "internal politics" 
sounded hollow in view of Spain's failure to respect the basic conditions 
for admission to UNESCO. Portugal remained calm, its greatest worry for the 
moment being Chinese pressure against the colony of Macau. 


President Eisenhower invited President Adolfo Ruiz Cortines of Mexico 
and Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent of Canada to meet with him in March. 
Like other Latin American countries, Mexico protested to the United States 
against the dumping of surplus cotton. The steady development of Mexican 
industry has not been sufficient to prevent a sharp upturn in the emigration 
of Mexicans workers to the United States. Archbishop Luis Maria Martinez of 
Mexico died, leaving behind him 4 reputation as a moderate. He had objected 
to the expropriation of Church property, but had applauded the expropriation 
of Anglo-American oil-properties; again a case of the goose and the gander. 


The National Constituent Assembly of Guatemala passed a repressive press 
law which aroused sharp criticism from the Inter-American Press Association. 
President Castillo Armas, intent on avoiding the extreme right as well as the 
left, declared that he would defend freedom of expression despite the law. 

He likewise signed the agrarian reform law which aimed at creating a 
substantial class of small farmers. The Salvadorean government of Oscar 
Osorio made sure that Col. José Maria Lemus, candidate of the government- 
supported Partido Revolucionario de Unificacién Democratica (PRUD), would win 
the presidential elections, by the simple expedient of declaring all the 
other candidates illegal. Such tactics aroused serious misgivings abroad, 
and cost Lemus a lot of his popularity in El Salvador. As a political 
maneuver, the device was silly, since Lemus would almost certainly have won 
in any case; he was in effect robbed of a legitimate victory at the polls. 
In Honduras, the leading Liberal Ramén Villeda Morales has denounced Presi- 
dent Lozano Diaz as "arrogant and insulting." In Nicaragua, it has been 
proved again that old soldiers neither die nor fade away: Anastasio Somoza 
is running for "reelection." One of the most noteworthy developments in 
Costa Rica has been the predominance West Germany has achieved in the coffee 
trade of that country, with the United States left far behind. In the 
forthcoming Panamanian presidential elections, it was assumed that Ernesto 
de la Guardia Jr. had greater popular support than Victor F. Goytifa. 


The coming to power of Batista in Cuba had produced a detente in the 
relations between that country and the Dominican Republic. In February there 


was @ verbal clash between the two governments, followed by talk of a break 
in diplomatic relations, and Cuba decided to submit the dispute to the 
Organization of American States. It was hard to know how seriously to take 
the Dominican charge that Cuba had furnished arms to Dominican exiles, or 
the Cuban counter-charge of espionage against the Dominican Republic. Some 
observers suspected that both governments were drumming up a foreign issue 
to take the public's mind off internal affairs. Meanwhile, Cosme de la 
Torriente sought to unite the opposition to Batista. The economies of both 
Cuba and the Dominican Republic improved with the opening of the sugar 
harvest, while rising coffee sales helped Haiti. Puerto Rico's tie with 
the United States was shown in the preparations for the November elections 
and by the continuing argument about minimum wages. 


The Venezuelan dictatorship is so efficient that any outbreak of 
trouble seemed impossible. However, Pérez Jiménez' regime has been openly 
defied by the same group which has brought a crisis in Franco Spain: 
students, not however of university but of high-school age. The govern- 
ment's attempt to prove its reasonableness by offering an amnesty to 
political exiles had rather a negative effect when leading exiles such as 
Rémulo Gallegos and Betancourt refused to believe in the good faith of the 
government, while reports circulated abroad that some exiles who did return 


were jailed upon their arrival. 


In Colombia the reported brutality of the Rojas Pinilla police in the 
Bogoté bull-ring made the government's popularity sink even lower. The 
Catholic Church, which had supported Rojas Pinilla, at last realized that it 
might be making the same mistake as it had in supporting Perén, and, while 
it did not disassociate itself from the regime, its protests against recent 
events would leave it a convenient way out should it wish to disentangle 
itself. The government was forced to make one concession to freedom of 
expression: the old newspapers were allowed to reappear under new titles. 
It remains to be seen whether they will be able to express themselves with 
any candor. In Ecuador, the political parties aligned themselves into four 
principal groups representing roughly the reactionary, moderate conservative, 
government centrist and liberal viewpoints. 


President Manuel Odria of Peru welcomed exiles such as former President 
José Bustamante who availed themselves of the amnesty to return to Peru. 
This conviviality was broken when the Iquitos garrison staged a revolt. 
Perhaps in this air age, distant Iquitos will replace Arequipa as a 
convenient starting place for revolutions. Be that as it may, the revolt 
failed, and on very flimsy evidence President Odria denounced Pedro Beltran, 
publisher of La Prensa, as the brains behind the revolt and shut him up in 
the penal island of El Frontén. The Inter-American Press Association, of 
which Beltran is a prominent member, protested vigorously, and Odrfa's 


international standing dropped several points. 


The Bolivian Government strove to promote economic cooperation with 
the United States, but internal unrest and the threat of a revolution 
increased, while the sorry Bolivian peso, which has already dropped to 
3,000, plunged as far as the incredible figure of 6,000 to the dollar. The 
Chilean Government had more luck in its struggle against inflation, by 
following the recommendations of the Klein-Saks mission. 
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In Argentina, the Aramburu government was compelled to take relatively 
severe measures against the unrest caused by recalcitrant Peronistas and by 
ultraconservatives, while from his exile in Panama Perén prepared the 
publication of his work La fuerza es el derecho de las bestias. The re- 
appearance of La Prensa under the direction of Alberto Gainza Paz was a 
harbinger of better times. The proposed meeting in Montevideo of the chief 
executives of Argentina, Uruguay and Brazil might consolidate a moderate 
Parana bloc. Stroessner of Paraguay was not invited, since he is regarded 
as a relic of the bad old times. After initial doubts, the U.S. Government 
decided to back the new Brazilian Government; in addition to friendly 
gestures toward Kubitschek, Washington invited the ex-enfant terrible Jango 
Goulart to visit the United States. The reasonable desire of the United 
States for stability in the southern republics would be greatly helped if 
the present regimes of Argentina, Uruguay and Brazil achieved viability. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


Note: It was proposed to publish in this issue an article 
on the inter-American meeting in Mexico City on territorial 
waters; the United States, ending up as a minority of one 
in favor of the three-mile limit, denounced the Latin 
American republics for turning the meeting into a political 
rather than a juridical discussion. However, since this 
was simply a prelude to the ensuing meeting in Ciudad 
Trujillo, it was decided to publish in the next issue of 
the Report one article on both conferences. 


AN APPEAL TO KINDHEARTED READERS 


The earlier volumes of the HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT may be 
obtained on microfilm from University Microfilms, 

313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan ($3 a volume). 
Many libraries, however, would like to have complete files 
of the REPORT for their stacks, and we are unable to supply 
the missing numbers. PLEASE DO NOT DISCARD OLD COPIES OF 
THE REPORT. We would be happy to pay the postage on any 
old issues of the REPORT you may not wish to keep, and 
make them available to libraries. 


HISPANIC AMERICAN INSTITUTE, Summer 1956 


Students planning to attend Stanford University's Hispanic American Institute 
(June 26--August 18) may obtain details of the program by writing to Hispanic 
American Studies, Stanford University, Stanford, California. 


Among the visiting lecturers will be Dr. Alfonso Espinosa, Cultural Attaché 
to the Peruvian Embassy in Washington, D.C. 


« 
IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


The discontent reflected in a recent poll of Spanish university students 
(H.A.R., IX: p. 4) erupted in the streets in February, giving Generalissimo 
Franco's regime its most jarring political blow since the Allied victory of 
1945. For three days (February 7-9) anti-Falangist students of the Uni- 
versity of Madrid clashed violently with their Falangist schoolmates, who were 
reinforced by tough blue-shirted troopers of the party's Guardia de Franco 
(Franco's Guard). One Falangist youth, Miguel Alvarez Pérez, lay near death 
from a bullet wound and scores of rioters nursed other injuries before police 


finally washed the combatants back to their books and barracks with fire 
hoses. 


The riots grew directly out of demands on the part of the majority of the 
students for an end to Falangist control of the "thought, expression and 
corporate life of the Spanish universities." Demonstrators focused their dis- 
pleasure on the Spanish University Syndicate (Sindicato Espafiol Universitario), 
a powerful association which is dominated by the Falange and to which all 
students are forced to belong. Scuffles between opposing factions quickly 
snowballed into major street battles involving an estimated 900-1,000 indi- 
viduals, Impartial observers felt that the government simplified the issues 
unduly by assigning the entire blame for these highly symptomatic disorders to 
the influence of Communist agents. 


Following a special cabinet meeting to deal with the emergency, Franco 
ordered a three-month suspension of two basic civil rights--freedom from 
imprisonment without trial and freedom of movement within the country. The 
fact that political offenders have never fully enjoyed these guarantees did 
not weaken the impact of the ukase upon the general population. The gravity 
of the situation was further attested by the first cabinet shake-up in five 
years: Raimundo Fernandez Cuesta, Secretary General of the Falange, and 
Joaquin Giménez, Minister of Education, were ousted in favor of José Luis de 
Arrese Magra and Jesiis Rubio Garcfa Mina, respectively. Tomds Romojaro was 
forced to yield his post as Vice Sucretary of the Falange to Diego Salas 
Pombo. More changes were predicted. The new head of the Falange served as 
Secretary General of the party during World War II but was dropped as pro- 
Axis in 1945. He is an ardent syndicalist who conceived the idea of sending 

~ the Blue Division to fight for Hitler against the Russianss He is also a 

member of the Council of the Realm. Jesis Rubio Garcfa Mina is an active 

Falangist. In general, the changes were interpreted to mean a return to hard 

men and hard measures. 


In high academic circles, Pedro Lafn Entralgo, rector of the University 
of Madrid (H.A.R., IX: pp. 4-5), was apparently purged as "liberal 
deviationist" along with Antonio Tovar, rector of the University of Salamanca. 
Manuel Torres Lépez was dismissed as Dean of the Faculty of Law in Madrid and 
reportedly went to France. The removal of Lafn Entralgo, who recently 
reported student disaffection to Franco and recommended withdrawl of censor- 
ship, was considered a major setback in the liberalization of the Spanish 
university system. 


There was considerable speculation that the expected tightening-up of 
political and intellectual life would militate against the restoration of the 
monarch (many Falangist rioters had shouted "Down with the king!"), but no 
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elear evaluation could be made. Tension generally subsided as all concerned 
waited for new official policies to congeal 


The government made several attempts to conciliate adverse public 
opinion. Workers were promised an unprecedented general wage increase and an 
accelerated housing construction program, both to be initiated at some undis- 
closed date in the future. Spaniards were also advised that the government 
was about to undertake a 15-year public works program which would provide 
employment for thousands of persons. The plan called for development of the 
hydroelectric potential of the Tagus River in its course through the 
uninviting region just east of the Portuguese border. Outstanding feature of 
the new project will be a 70-mile-long artificial lake, one of four new 
reservoirs whose combined capacity is expected to supply from 3,000 million to 
4,000 million kilowatt-hours of electrical energy a year. 


An organization called the International Federation for Human Rights 
petitioned the Executive Council of the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
: and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) not to hold its next meeting in Spain as 
j scheduled (H.A.R., VIII: p. 499). The Federation charged that Franco's 
suspension of civil rights and his other repressive measures were "deliberate 
violations of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and show a desire to 
suffocate all independent opinion." While refusing to comment directly on the 
petition, a UNESCO spokesman pointed out that UNESCO does not intervene in the 
internal politics of any of its member nations. 


Foreign Minister Alberto Martin Artajo accepted an invitation from U.S. 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles to visit Washington in April. Dulles' 
bid to discuss "current aspects of Spanish-U.S. relations and matters of 
mutual interest to both countries" was issued prior to the disturbances in 
Madrid. Spanish naval units recently participated for the first time in 
tactical exercises with elements of the U.S. Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean. 
Full-scale joint maneuvers will be conducted at a future date. 


The Spanish press and radio expressed dissatisfaction that Spain had been 
Bs excluded from the Paris negotiations between France and the Sultan of Morocco 
i (H.A.R., IX: p. 5). According to official statements, Spain will not recogn- 
3 nize any agreement made at this meeting which affects its present status in 

Fi Spanish Morocco. As the French Government prepared to evacuate 10,000 
Algerians from the mountainous triangle between Oran and the Moroccan border, 
rumors contined to circulate to the effect that the town of Nador in the 
northeast corner of the Spanish protectorate was an important rebel training 
center. 


"A policy of pinpricks and humiliation" was the way a British spokesman 
described Spain's incessant campaign for the return of Gibraltar. Lord John 
Hope, Joint Parliamentary Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, disclosed in 
the House of Commons that the Foreign Office had recently protested against 
the conduct of the Spanish Government with respect to the strategic naval 
base. A Labor member charged that Spain was trying to strangle the colony 
economically by reducing the number of Spanish workers eligible for passes, 
Lord Hope declared that "we want friendly relations with the Spanish people 
g and friendly contact with their government, but that does not mean we approve 
. of what is going on so far as Gibraltar is concerned. We would beg our 
friends in Spain to desist from this fruitless activity that can only help our 
enemies. We are not prepared to consider any change in the status of the 
Rock." 


The bitter cold wave which froze the Seine at Paris swept south over 
Spain, possibly ruining half of the orange crop along the Mediterranean coast. 
Losses were estimated at more than $50 million. Two-thirds of this year's 
crop, most of which was scheduled for shipment in February and March, was 
still on the trees. Floriculturists and truck gardeners also suffered heavy 
losses, but olive growers reported less damage. Some even felt that the ill 
wind would kill the olive fly, thus insuring a better crop next season. 
Madrid suspended shipment of olive oil to the United States in February, but 
that action was officially attributed to a domestic shortage unrelated to the 
storm. 


A Madrid finance corporation closed its branch office in Palma de 
Mallorca in February, compiaining that the Balearic Islanders were too 
backward to appreciate the advantages of installment buying. One mallorgu{n 
never accused of financial naiveté is the opulent banker, Juan March, who 

recently established a foundation "bigger than Alfred Nobel's" to provide 

‘scholarships for Spanish students to study abroad. The Fundacidén March will 
work closely with the Superior Council for Scientific Investigations (Consejo 
Superior de Investigaciones Cientfficas). 


PORTUGAL 


There was continued apprehension in the Portuguese colony of Macao about 
Red China's claims that the enclave should be "returned" to its "rightful" 
owner (China) from whom it was "seized" 400 years ago (H.A.R., VIII: p. 454). 
On February 21, the Peiping People's Daily, the leading Chinese newspaper, 
featured an editorial acclaiming "anti-colonialism day." It called for the 
"complete abolition" of the colonial system, which it declared was falling 
apart. It especially scored United States support of Portugal in its claims 
to Goa and Macao (H.A.R., VIII: p. 548). The Christian Seience Monitor 
reported that Macao's Portuguese actually show less concern for their 
uncertain future than do their foreign visitors. One resident was quoted as 
saying: "We have managed to stave off would-be occupiers, or in some cases 
‘liberators, '" throughout 400 years and "we believe...there is no reason why 
we should not continue to do so," 


Macao is in fact quite vulnerable. Most of the food consumed by its 
more than 190,000 Chinese inhabitants must come from the adjacent Chinese 
. province of Kwangtung. Macao could be incapacitated in less than a week if 
China chose to close the frontier. Furthermore, the Portuguese recognize 
that Communist China will have little future use for Macao as a transshipment 
port. During the last five years, China has been developing its own deep- 
water anchorage off the island of Lap Sap Mei, in the center of the Canton 
River mouth. It is unofficially estimated that ocean-going vessels from the 
Communist countries of Europe unload at that port more than 20,000 tons a week 
of cargoes that Macao once handled. 


Like the Spanish Government, the Portuguese regime has often proclaimed 
itself, by virtue of its domestic and foreign policy, a bulwark in Europe 
against Communism. Portuguese are especially active in the operations of the 
American-sponsored Free Europe Committee, whose dispatching of propaganda 
leaflet-bearing balloons over Iron-Curtain countries recently came under fire 
by Soviet Russia. It is reported that the committee's staff of nearly 2,000 
employees includes 1,300 in Germany and nearly 500 in Portugal. 


This year the Portuguese Government is creating a Council for Tourism to 
see that all services connected with tourism are made as efficient as 

nossible. In the last few years the number of visitors to the country has 
increased rapidly. The number of such travelers in the first eight months of 
1955 totaled 22% more than in the like period of 1954. There were 22,000 U.S 
visitors, 17% more than in the preceding year. Progress was reported in 
expanding and improving hotel accommodations, which had been inadequate at the 
peak of the 1955 summer season. Many new hotels are due to open this spring 


It is reported that Portuguese wine producers are again facing a period 
of large surpluses, coupled with declining prices for their last crop. Ac- 
cording to official statistics, the 1955 crop will amount to 9.8 million 

hectoliters, compared with 12.2 million hectoliters in 1954. In general the 
quality of 1955 wines is not so good as that of the previous crop. 


MEXICO 


The Foreign Ministry announced that President Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, 
President Eisenhower and Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent of Canada would meet 
in the United States during March. The ministry also pointed out that the 
meeting would be held in "a glass house." This statement apparently was 
intended to quiet Mexican Communist rumors that Ruiz Cortines would be asked 
to enter into secret agreements The Communists said they feared the United 
States might ask for military bases in Mexico, The White House explained 

that Eisenhower had long wanted such a meeting to enable the heads of govern- 
ment of these three neighboring North American countries to know each other 
better and to discuss informally matters of common interest 


Mexican Ambassador Manuel Tello expressed to the State. Department the 
hope of his government that surplus U.S. cotton would not be sold abroad at 
prices which might break the world market. The U.S. Congress has been 
considering the passage of legislation to expedite foreign sales of cotton, 
now held by the Commodity Credit Corporation, under a so-called "two-price" 
system which would maintain one price level within the United States, but 
allow export sales at a lower price. Tello said he considered that such a 
system "amounted to dumping" and strongly opposed it. 


Eduardo Chavez, Secretary of Hydraulic Resources, announced that the U.S. 
= and Mexico had agreed on the construction of an international dam four miles 
# up the Rio Grande from Reynosa, Tamaulipas. The project will cost $5 million, 
= to be shared equally by the two nations. The dam, to be called the Andaluzas, 
» will divert flood water from the Rio Grande into interior floodways and then 
' into the Gulf of Mexico. 


F Impulsora de Industrias Basicas announced plans to construct a $28 mil- 

i lion iron and steel industry to be located on the Pacific coast near Colima. 

» The company said that yearly output will include 150,000 tons of ingots, 
20,000 tons of ferro-manganese, and 75,000 tons of sheet steel. French 
capital and technical know-how will participate in the project. 


The Ministry of Communications and Public Works announced that Mexico 
will spend 541 million pesos ($43 million) in 1956 on roads, railways, air- 
ports, and other projects to improve transportation, The ministry said that 
work on the missing San Luis Potosf{-Saltillo link of the central Inter- 
American Highway from Mexico City to Eagle Pass and Piedras Negras will be 


pushed forward as well as work on the Inter-Ocean Highway between Matamoros 
and Mazatlan. 


Petréleos Mexicanos announced plans to increase oil Production in 1956. 
Rising population and growing industrial demand for petroleum products, 
particularly in northeast Mexico, make the increase more urgent. The PEMEX 
construction program for 1956 includes an oil pipeline from Mexico City to 

Puebla and an extension of the Reynosa-Monterrey gas line as far as Torreén. 
Many plants in Torredén plan to expand their capacities. New factories are 

also planning to locate there. 


The new 300 million peso ($24 million) "Celulosa de Chihuahua" wood pulp 
and cellulose plant in Anahuac, Chihuahua, reported that it would reach its 
capacity output of 48,000 tons annually by May 1956. Construction of the 
plant began three years ago. The enterprise was capitalized at 150 million 
pesos ($12 million), reportedly invested principally by Mexican nationals. 
U.S. and European technicians participated in making plans for the project, 
which was described as one of the most modern in the world. The plant has 
been turning out cellulose for paper as well as for the chemical industry 
(artificial fibers, cellophane, tire cords). A major development planned by 
the company is a 500-dwelling housing project for technicians and workers' 
families. 


Mexico's new railroad-car factory at Irolo, Hidalgo, in competitive bid- 
ding with foreign manufacturers, won a contract to supply 460 boxcars costing 
412.4 million pesos to the Ferrocarril del Pacffico. Nacional Financiera, 
which is administering a 765 million peso ($61 million) loan for rehabili- 
tation of the West Coast line, made the announcement. Delivery of the cars, 
priced at 90,000 pesos ($7,200) each, will begin this year at the rate of 
three cars daily. 


Twenty West German bankers, industrialists and businessmen arrived in 
Mexico this month to discuss with Mexican officials means of expanding German- 
Mexican commerce. The Germans scheduled a three-week visit which included 
tours of the nation's major industrial plants, agricultural and mining areas. 
They discussed with Mexican officials the possibility of establishing a blast 
furnace in Guadalajara. The visiting group expressed interest in exchanging 
German products for Mexican mercury, titanium, copper and other minerals. One 
of the chief topics of discussion was the possibility of a long term Mexican- 

~ West German trade agreement. 


President Ruiz Cortines announced that 1,000 million pesos ($80 million) 
in credit would be made available to farmers to increase the yield of the 
total of 22 million acres under cultivation. Another 600 million pesos 
($48 million) will be invested in new irrigation projects. The @mmouncement 
said that major emphasis would be placed on construction of dams and irri- 
gation canals in the new northwestern agricultural frontier and in the i 
Papaloapan and Grijalva river basins of southern Mexico. The President told 
farmers that their problems would continue to receive his first attention. 
They comprise 73% of the population, he pointed out, and their contribution of 
more and cheaper food was the best way to help raise the standard of living. 


Coffee acreage in Mexico increased by two thirds since 1946. This 
increase was accompanied by greater yields per acre. These amounted to almost 
2% in the good years and 5% in off years, despite consistently bad weather for 
practically every season since 1948-49. The U.S. Foreign Agriculture Service 


estimated the Mexican coffee crop of 1955-56 at 1.4 million bags. Earlier 
estimates had been greater, but these were revised following reports that 
strong Winds, rains and excessive humidity thereafter had caused heavy damage 
the crop. Of the 1.4 million bags produced, 1.2 million bags are expected 


to be exported. 


Clemente Serna Martinez, president of the Confederation of National 
Chambers of Commerce (Confederacion de Oamaras Nacionales de Comercio) said 
that Mexico must invest at least $480 million per year in new factories to 
provide enough jobs for the annual crop of new workers and to stop the exodus 
of Mexican workers to the U.S. Serna Martinez added that Mexico's major 
problem is not so much its 3% annual population increase as the dispro- 
portion between that rapid increase and the capital available for investments. 
Rural unemployment has increased "alarmingly" and forced many workers to 
migrate to large cities or to the United States. 


The New York Times reported that the Mexican Government has also become 
concerned over a sharp upturn in the emigration of Mexicans to the United 
States. A Foreign Ministry official said that the U.S. consulate general in 
Mexico City alone was issuing an average of 400 visas daily. A spokesman for 
the National Farmers Confederation of Mexico asserted that the country lost 
96,000 farmhands through "wetback" emigration in the last year. These 

figures did not include some 300,000 braceros, who are contract farm laborers 
and are required to return to Mexico after their contract period, although 
perhaps 15% of these reportedly remain in the United States illegally. Ac- 
cording to this source the major cause for the upturn in emigration is the 
failure of Mexican wages to keep up with the rapidly increasing cost of 

living. Much of the emigration has been drawn from Mexico's too small skilled 
labor force. A large number have abandoned farms and ranches. An increasing 
number of small farms have been left uncultivated. In the fiscal year 1953-54, 
United States immigration authorities apprehended more than 1 million Mexi- 
cans who had entered the country illegaily, but for 1954-55, the number was 
reduced to 200,000. 


PS) Former President Lazaro Cardenas received the Stalin Peace Prize (H.A.R., 

' VIII: p. 551) in a ceremony attended by 3,000 people in a downtown motion 

A picture theater in Mexico City. The presentation was made by Gregory V. 

' Alexandrov, former Soviet Minister of Culture, who traveled from Moscow 

especially for the occasion. Alexandrov's arrival touched off a round of 

protests by anti-Communist groups. Members of the clerical Unidn Nacional 

' Sinarquista paraded with torches and signs calling for the dismissal of 
Cardenas from his governmental advisory post. The Sinarquistas circulated 
petitions saying acceptance of the prize by Cardenas constituted conduct 

pre judicial to the Mexican Government. 


Mexico City Police Chief Miguel Molinar confirmed the story that 70 Com- 
munists were arrested while secretly meeting in a prosperous residential area. 
Officials said that documents seized in the surprise raid indicated that 
Mexico was headquarters for Communist activities in Latin America. This 

: action was designed to head off an effort to sabotage an official visit to 

; Mexico by Adm. Jerauld Wright, commander of the U.S. Atlantic Fleet. 

Gen, Molinar said that some of the arrested Communists were insulting and 
threatening, but that famed muralist David Alfaro Siqueiros, who intervened in 
their behalf, was courteous at all times. Officials said that all have now 
been released. 
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Archbishop Luis Marfa Martfnez, 74, died of a blood infection. Mexico's 
primate, who had been ill for more than a year, was ordained in 1904. He was 
named archbishop of Mexico in 1937, and elevated to the rank of archbishop 
primate in 1951. Because of official anti-clericalism, this has been the 
highest rank yet conferred by the Holy See on a Mexican church official. Ac- 
cording to the New York Times, Archbishop Martinez was noted as an outstanding 
political and international liberal among Roman Catholic churchmen in Mexico, 
consistently opposing various pro-Axis movements during World War II. He 
supported Cardenas' expropriation of foreign oil properties. Friendly 
relations between Church and state, begun in 1938, have continued. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 


GUATEMALA 


Reactions to the New Year's Eve attempts by Communist elements to over- 
throw Castillo Armas' regime (H.A.R., IX: p. 10) continued throughout 
February in the Guatemalan press. President Castillo Armas reaffirmed that 
it was impossible for Communists to return to power "especially because they 
have been rejected by the national conscience." He also said that the 
Organizaci6n de Estados Centroamericanos (ODECA) and Central American friend- 
ship are “a wall against Communist infiltration." From Washington, 
Guatemalan Ambassador José Luis Cruz Salazar proposed a hemispheric anti- 
Communist educational movement. He stressed that in many republics there 
exists mass ignorance of the benefits and responsibilities of democracy. 
"Democracy," he said, "is a subject that evokes in most of us much emotion, 
but too little thought." He warned against "the very real threat that Com- 
munism poses to freedom and security of the hemisphere and of the truly 
alarming progress it has made." 


Strong opposition, including that of the Guatemalan Newspapermen's 
Association and the Inter-American Press Association (IAPA), to a "degrading 
and unlawful" article of the Law of Public Order limiting press freedom in 
times of national emergency forced the National Constituent Assembly to pass 
a new press law. The press demands were fully backed by President Castillo 
Armas, who declared that, although he could not veto the Public Order Law 
since it was a "constitutional law," he would uphold freedom of expression 
"with or without law." 


The press law as originally proposed by pro-government deputies would 
have allowed the government to establish censorship and suppress any publi- 
cation during three of the four states of emergency that the Public Order Law 
authorizes the Executive to decree. The four states of emergency are warning, 
alarm, siege and public calamity. Adopted in the modified press law were the 
newspapermen's demands for special legal jurisdiction for press violations in 
place of the 1947 press law which prosecuted journalists under the penal code. 
El Imparcial called the law "moderate" and predicted that abuses against the 
press would be difficult under it. However, news of the article's approval 
was published under banner headlines calling it "the second blow" against 
freedom of expression. The "first blow" was another article of this law 
which had provided that all political articles must be signed. 


The country's long-awaited agrarian reform law was signed by Castillo 
Armas. It replaced the interim statute, under which the country's agrarian 
affairs had been conducted since August 1954, and aimed at orderly 
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distribution of thousands of acres of national lands, instead of Arbenz' 
division of large commercial estates. The principal differences between the 
new law and the Arbenz law were that homesteads will be deeded to small 
farmers in perpetuity instead of for the life of the recipient; and that land 
expropriations are to be paid for in legal tender over a 10-year period, if 
necessary, at 4% interest, instead of agrarian reform bonds over 25 years at 
34. The small farms from national lands given outright were protected 

against mortgage or attachment, and will be deeded in fee simple not only to 
the head of the family but to the entire family. They must be kept by the 
original owners for at least 25 years and can then be sold only with the 
consent of the entire family. Also greater leniency in expropriation pro- 
ceedings was accorded to proprietors of unused land. Proprietors are given a 
year to put idle fertile land into cultivation, and on mediocre and poor land 
two years are allowed before the property is liable to expropriation. Under 
the old law, idle land could be expropriated ipso facto and without recourse 
if the. government declared that it had been left idle. 


Taxes on uncultivated lands for the first year range from $1.75 per 
hectare (2.47 acres) for the best soil, down to 25¢ for the poorest. In the 
second year taxes increase 25%, then another 25% each succeeding year to 100% 
in the fifth year and thereafter. Large landholders are expected to oppose 
the expropriation provisions. The small farmers and the few vocal Indians 
are expected to complain that the law has not gone far enough in breaking up 
large landholdings. They may also criticize the provision allowing private 
syndicates to buy,. with government participation, great public tracts. The 
National Agrarian Bank is to make loans up to the full value of farms ranging 
from about 100 to 500 acres. 


President Castillo Armas signed also a new labor code which differs 
little from the 1947 law. Labor courts will conform now more closely with 
civil court procedures. A basic anti-Communist decree formulated in August 
1954 was also incorporated, and the list of violations for which an employee 
may be discharged was lengthened. 


After six months attendance at the Pennsylvania State Police Training 
School, four lieutenants of the Guatemalan National Police Force were gradu- 
ated. They constitute the first foreigners to take the complete training 
course. New Defense Minister Juan Francisco Oliva (H.A.R., IX: p. 10) 
during a visit to President Marcos Peréz Jiménez of Venezuela (See VENEZUELA) 
received the Cruz del Mérito Militar of Venezuela. 


Contracts were awarded to complete the Inter-American Highway system 
between southern Mexico and Panama by the end of 1958. Missing links in 
Guatemala comprise two sections totaling 63 miles within the 176-mile 
stretch between the Mexican border and the town of Patzicfa (west of the city 
of Guatemala). From Patzicfa east through the capital to Barbarena all 77 
miles have been paved. Then come 58 miles of unpaved road to Asuncién Mita, 
followed by a 12-mile paved stretch running to the El Salvador border. 


EL SALVADOR 


There was intense political agitation during February in anticipation of 
the March 4 presidential elections. Early in February, charges were filed 
with the Attorney General against Col. José Alberto Funes, presidential candi- 
date for the Partido Institucional Demécrata (PID) Col. Funes' accusers 
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produced a document intended to show that he was associated with Guatemalan 
citizens in some dubious negotiations when he was El Salvador's Ambassador 
in Guatemala. The Election Board announced that, according to the electoral 
law, the fact that he had been legally cited rendered him ineligible to run 
and gave the PID one week to replace Col. Funes with a candidate who met the 
requirements prescribed by law. The Election Board also refused to accept 
Major Alvaro Dfaz as a presidential candidate, alleging that his Partido 
DemScrata Nacionalista was not properly registered with the Ministry of 
Interior. 


The next candidate to be disqualified was the head of the Partido Accién 
Nacional (PAN) and former Minister of Foreign Affairs, Roberto E. Canessa, 
whose documents were rejected as inconsistent by the Election Board. A few 
days before being ruled out, Canessa and some of his followers were involved 
in a violent quarrel with members of the National Guard after the latter 
ordered Canessa and his adherents to break up their campaign meeting in the 
coastal town of Jiquilisco. The mayoress declared that Canessa' followers 
had provoked the incident and that they had been warned in advance that they 
could not hold the meeting because Col. José Marfa Lemus, candidate of the 
government supported Partido Revolucionario de Unificacién Democratica 
(PRUD), already had a permit for a meeting on the same date. A few days 
later, in San Salvador, Canessa reported that he had been fired upon while 
driving. He added that the attack was probably of political origin but that 
he was not accusing anybody "because this is just an incident in creole 
politics." However, only a few hours before being disqualified, Canessa, who 
as Foreign Minister became well known as a prominent anti-Communist leader in 
Central America, sent a note to 24 foreign embassies and legations in San 
Salvador accusing the Osorio government of denying electoral freedom during 


the present campaign. __ 


The only candidates thus accepted by the Central Election Board were 
Lemus and the oppositionists Col. Rafael Carranza Amaya for the Partido 
Auténtico Constitucional (PAC) and Enrique Magafia Menéndez for the Partido 
Accién Renovadora (PAR). The opposition parties made vain efforts to have 
Lemus' registration for candidacy annulled, alleging that his citizenship 
documents failed to prove him a Salvadorean, as his mother was a Honduran at 
the time of his birth. In a final attempt to defeat Col. Lemus, the three 
discarded candidates threw their support to Col. Carranza Amaya. However, 
all five opposition parties later agreed to withdraw from the elections, 
alleging government oppression in favor of Lemus. This seemed to be the end 
of a rancorous campaign concerned almost exclusively with personalities 


rather than principles. 


The Ministry of Interior ordered the suspension for 72 hours of the 
radio station YSDF, "La Voz del Trépico," for violating the laws banning 
broadcasts contrary to public order. The Associacién de Empresarios de 
Radiodifusi6én de El Salvador strongly protested the action as "a violation of 
the freedom of expression so much proclaimed by the present government." 


President Dfaz Lozano of Honduras and President Osorio planned to meet 
soon at the frontier. One of the points to be discussed concerns a new 
treaty incorporationg free-trade features designed to revive the interchange 
of manufactured products which was stopped several months ago. The Secretary 
General of the Organization of Central American States (ODECA), José 


Guillermo Trabanino, was to be present. 
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At month's end, the organizational meeting of the Educational and 
cultural Council (an ODECA subsidiary) took place in San Salvador under the 
auspices of the education ministers of the five Central American republics. 
Among the subjects discussed was the standardization of teaching systems in 
central America and the establishment of regulations for the new body. 


The Salvadorean Government, in a letter to James G, Stahlman, President 
of the Inter-American Press Association (IAPA), officially denied IAPA 
charges that news stories sent abroad are being censored by the government, 
Alberto Escolmo, manager of All-America Cables in El Salvador, and Humberto 
Campos, supervisor of Tropical Radio in San Salvador, emphatically denied 
ever receiving any official orders to submit to government control the 
dispatches sent abroad. These statements were fully supported by the United 
Press representative in El Salvador, Francisco Espinosa. All America Cables 
and Tropical Radio are the two main international communication agencies with 
offices. in El Salvador. 


HONDURAS 


Among the incidents that kept the country in ferment during February, 
were threats of strikes against the United Fruit Co. and the Standard Fruit 
Co., the arrest of banana worker leaders, and agitation by university 
students. The uneasiness was heightened when President Lozano Dfaz charged 
Ram6n Villeda Morales, well-known Honduran physician and head of the 
country's leading Liberal party, with "stirring up public opinion to create 
an atmosphere of unrest." Villeda Morales struck back angrily in a press 
statement, terming the President's charge "arrogant and insulting." Asa 
result of the public discussion, the Under Secretary of Agriculture, Andrés 
Alvarado Puerto, and one member of the Council of State, Francisco Milla 
Bermidez, resigned. Both men were Liberals. 


Workers of United Fruit and Standard Fruit had threatened to strike on 
February 16 if their demands were not met, but before the date of the strike 
they agreed to arbitration. Labor Minister Mariano P. Guevara said that the 
proposed strike was “absolutely illegal," and that the government would adopt 
adequate measures to maintain public order, if it became necessary. The 
government arrested labor leaders in order to show that the President "meant 
business" after warning that strikes would not be tolerated since "the 
country's economy could not afford" strikes then. Upon releasing the labor 
leaders a few days later, the President personally explained to them his no- 


strike ultimatum. 


The continual tension resulting from the effort of industrial and com- 
mercial interests to keep the President in power, and of labor agitators and 
students to have him resign and return the country to constitutional govern- 
ment, has seriously affected the nation's economy and aggravated the already 
severe unemployment situation. The government cut down on public works 
programs, United Fruit postponed its reported $12.5 million expansion 
program, and retail and wholesale business declined. 


The shortage of essential goods in the country was attributed to the 
failure of importers and merchants to import them as stipulated by the 
government. A warning was issued that drastic action would be taken if the 
current import regulations were not heeded. 


A proposal made by the Liberal party to hold up negotiations for a loan 
from the World Bank for highway construction was rejected. Liberal sug- 
gested delay until the plan for reorganizing the highway system was completed, 
and that a stipulation be made to require employment of a minimum of 95% 
Hondurans under contracts to be financed by the loan. 


NICARAGUA 


On February 1, President Anastasio Somoza celebrated his 60th birthday. 
He was feted at a large banquet given by government officials and army 
leaders. The opposition Conservative party picked that day to publish a 
lengthy statement in the Managua dailies against the reelectionist maneuvers 
of Liberal Somoza, declaring that if Somoza or any of his relatives run for 
the presidency in the coming elections the Conservatives would abstain from 
taking any part. They affirmed further "that in a democracy it is well 
understood that the alternation of power forms an active part of the natural 
law." 


As had been expected, Somoza chose Leén, an old Liberal stronghold, to 
announce formally that he would be a candidate if he were picked by his 
party, the National Liberals, at their convention in November, It was 
generally predicted that the convention would follow Somoza's orders. The 
announcement was somewhat marred by anti-Somoza demonstrations. When he 
arrived in Leén many of the walls had been painted with skull and crossbones 
and the words "Death to Somoza." Shortly thereafter several arrests were 
made among university students and leaders of the Liberal Independent party. 
The latter group broke away from Somoza's National Liberal party in a protest 
over Somoza's refusal to relinquish the presidency. 


Through astute political maneuvering Gen. Somoza has controlléd the 
country since 1937. Finally last spring he had the constitution amended so 
that he might succeed himself as President (H.A.R., VIII: p. 160). Somoza's 
complete control over the country, insured by his control over the national 
militia, has all but smashed any organized opposition. 


The visit of John A. Hastings, an ex-New York state senator, spurred 
speculation in Nicaragua that he was in the country for the purpose of 
proposing to the government the construction of a railroad from Managua to 
the Atlantic coast. Hastings is a well-known railroad promoter in the United 
States associated with suburban rapid transit schemes on Long Island and in 
Los Angeles. ‘Observers agreed that the proposed railroad would be of great 
benefit to Nicaragua. 


The third meeting of the Ministers of Economy of the five Central Ameri- 
can republics met in Managua late in January. Resolutions were passed 
setting up a group to draft a multilateral free trade agreement for the 
region, calling for a common customs tariff, and recommending the establish- 
ment of a Central American commission for industrial initiative to pool 
information on industrial development. Other resolutions dealt with highway 
transport, establishment of a Central American merchant fleet, and the 
development of electric power. 


The unseasonal, heavy rains in the fall of 1955 (H.A.R., VIII: p. 463) 
caused considerable damage to the cotton crop. The estimated production for 
this year is far below last year's record crop. The economic shock was not 
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proving as great as anticipated in late 1955. At that time, planters and 
exporters feared that prices would tumble as a result of surplus dumping on 
the part of the United States. However, February prices were only slightly 
below last year's average price. 


COSTA RICA 


i The Costa Rican Congress agreed to guarantee a $9.5 million loan from 
= the Export-Import Bank to finance the country's share of the cost of the Pan 
: American Highway. The work had been halted for six weeks (H.A.R., IX: p. 15) 
pending the appropriation of the money by Costa Rica. The funds will cover 
pbuilding the 134 miles through southern Costa Rica to the Panama border, and 
for the hard-surfacing of the whole Costa Rican section of the highway. At 
the present time about 50 miles of pavement needs resurfacing. The rest of 
the road has an all-weather surface. The contract for the construction was 
awarded to a local company as the low bidder. The U.S. Bureau of Public 
Roads, which surveyed the entire route and built the northern section of the 
road, will oversee the job. Completion has been set for the end of 1958. 


Oil exploration has been in progress for some time but drilling had 
yielded nothing until this month, when the Ministry of Agriculture announced 
that oil had been discovered in the region of Cocoles, a small Caribbean port 
near the Panama border. The well was drilled by the Union Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia on its 3 million acre exploratory concession. The well yielded gas 
and high gravity oil. More wells are to be drilled immediately, and a 
refinery is being considered. 


Concurrently with the announcement that oil had been found, a committee 
of Costa Rican deputies preparing a general petroleum bill revealed that 
their work was almost completed. The bill is patterned after a previous one 
rejected by Congress because it lacked provisions regarding contracts between 
the state and private oil firms. The new bill has also taken into consider- 
ation oil legislation in Guatemala, Mexico, Venezuela, and Canada. 


The democratic opposition has issued its political platform for the 1958 
national elections. It advocates complete demilitarization of the country, 
respect for popular suffrage, and restoration of a private banking system 
without relinquishing nationalized banks, The opposition is now shifting its 
attack from charges of internal unrest to economic instability. The country 
has entered a period of tranquility following the signing of the treaty with 
Nicaragua (H.A.R., IX: p. 14). Because of declining revenues and pro- 
duction resulting from last October's $10 million flood, economic activity is 
considerably below the expected level. Many observers feel that the present 
phase of the anti-administration campaign is premature, since the Presi- 
dential elections are scheduled for May 8, 1958. By that time the 
administration hopes to be able to show impressive economic improvement. 


The second Vice President, Fernando Esquivel Bonilla, took over the 
presidency of the country while President Figueres was in Puerto Rico for an 
official visit. 


During the month a trade commission from West Germany visited Costa 
Rica. The purpose of the mission was disclosed in a statement of its chief 
as follows: "Germany wants to increase its trade with Costa Rica, and 
evidence of this is the fact that we have already purchased most of its 
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coffee production. We will try to strengthen friendship and trade ties with 
Costa Rica through personal contacts we make here.” 


Costa Rican coffee exports to West Germany have indeed grown in a 
surprising fashion, while those to the United States have declined corre- 
spondingly. Values, quoted in U.S. dollars, are revealing. The total value 
of Costa Rican coffee exports for the last year for which figures are 
available (1954) was $35 million. In 1953, West Germany imported only 
$6.6 million, 19% of the total, with the U.S. taking 57%. In 1954, West 
Germany's imports rose to $15 million, representing 42% of the total, while 
the U.S. imports declined to 40%. In the first ten months of 1955 alone, 
West Germany imported $20 million, and easily surpassed the United States. 
It should be remembered that these figures refer to coffee alone; in other 
exports, such as bananas, the United States continued to play a more 
important role than West Germany. Brazil and Colombia continued to be the 
principal suppliers of West Germany's coffee, but Costa Rica is now in third 
place, with Guatemala, once a leading supplier, far down on the list. The 
decline of Guatemalan coffee exports to West Germany is probably to be 
explained by the dispute over the expropriation of formerly German-owned 
coffee plantations in the Petén, and by the desire of the United States to 
buy as much as possible from Guatemala in order to help the Castillo Armas 


regime. 


PANAMA 


Political activity increased in the Republic as the May elections 
approached. In order to enter the campaign as the Liberal party presi- 
dential candidate, Victor F. Goytia left Miami after having been on the 
editorial staff of that city's prominent Spanish language newspaper, Diario 
Las Américas, for 18 months. He returned to Panama where he had formerly 
served on the Supreme Court, as Foreign Minister and Minister of Education. 
Goytia until now is the only opposition to Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr., the 
candidate of the governing Coalicién Patridtica Nacional, who is conceded to 


have the greater popular support. 


So confident is de la Guardia of victory, that he is already making 
plans about his cabinet, and developing social and economic programs which 
he would begin on assuming office in October. Commenting on his intentions 
regarding Panamanian-U.S. relations in the Canal Zone, he said that "the 
Canal Zone people enjoy too many privileges." The New York Times learned 
that he would attempt to reduce the privileges of Canal Zone personnel. 


A resolution was approved by the National Assembly requesting prompt 
U.S. legislation to implement the provisions of the recent treaty (H.A.R., 
VIII: p. 362) giving special attention to the clauses dealing with equal 
basic salaries for American and Panamanians, the construction of a bridge 
across the canal, and the transfer of certain property to Panama. 


After carnival, general business conditions were less favorable, but 
retail trade still flourished. The U.S. House of Representatives passed a 
bill granting the republic a 3,000-ton sugar quota during 1957, with this 
figure increasing to 5,000 tons by 1960. However, present laws concerning 
U.S. importation of sugar from Panama would remain in effect until 
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December 31, 1956. This bill had not yet been passed by the U.S. Senate. 
Incidentally, recent figures revealed that there was a record banana pro- 


auction of 8,339,731 stems during 1955. 


Canadian and American officials of the St. Lawrence Seaway, slated to 
open July 1, 1958, recently visited the Panama Canal to obtain first-hand 
information on the setting, structure and collection of tolls, to use as a 
guide in operating the Seaway. The canal's financial structure and account- 
ing system were also investigated, although the accounting system of the 
Seaway will be less complex. Whereas the Panama Canal operates a complete 
American community, the Seaway will operate only a canal system. However, 
one operating disadvantage that the Seaway will have to face, and from which 
the Panama Canal is free, is that of recovering annual costs in 7 months of 
operation, since it will be closed by ice for 4} months of the year. 


A United Press report from Cairo affirmed that Panama had officially 
established diplomatic relations with Egypt on February 13, when Panama's 
Rafael Villarino presented his credentials to Premier Nasser. 


An anti-Peronista committee, comprising Catholics resentful of Perdén's 
anticlericalism, was formed to demand curtailment of Perén's stay in Panama, 
on the grounds that "he is carrying on political activities prohibited by 
Panama's laws and Constitution." The anti-Communist League also announced 
that they have a letter from a Panamanian Communist leader to the former 
Peronista labor attaché at the Argentine Embassy in Costa Rica, revealing 
the cooperation between Communism and Peronism in Latin America. In spite 
of these reports, and a public protest against Perdén's obtaining the 
permanent visa for which he applied, Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr., feels that 
"it is only humane" to allow him to remain until there is assurance that he 
can go somewhere else. U.S. officials made an open declaration of their 
desire to have Perén leave the country, then requested him to leave the 
Washington Hotel (a property of the Panama Canal Company which is U.S.- 
controlled), where he had a modest three-room suite shared with two aides, 
because “his presence might be misconstrued" (See ARGENTINA). 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 


CUBA 


During February, whether by accident or design, the long-standing feud 
between Cuba and the Dominican Republic was renewed. One effect in Cuba was 
that the opposition paused in its campaign against Batista to turn the full 
blast of its attack on Dominican dictator Trujillo. The current flareup 
originated in the accusation of Dominican Chief of Staff Gen. Félix Hermida 
that Cuban Chief of Staff Gen. Francisco Tabernilla had allowed arms from 
Cabanas Fortress to fall into the hands of Dominican exiles to be used 
against the Dominican Government. Exiles named specifically as recipients 

of these arms were Gen. Juan Rodriguez, Jorge Clark and Julio Garcia Borrell 
although Clark and Garcia Borrell were later said to be Cubans. Gen. Hermida 
also charged that Segundo Borges, Governor of Las Villas province, and 
Emilio Nunez Blanco, son of Cuba's delegate to the United Nations, were 


aiding the exiles. 
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Hermida released his statement in the Dominican press, and because it 
was not on the diplomatic level, the official tendency in Cuba at first 
seemed to be to ignore it. However, Cuban newspapers and radio stations soon 
made such an issue of it that ambassadors from both countries were called 
home for consultation. Cuba categorically denied all the Dominican alle- 
gations in a diplomatic note, at the same time demanding a reply on several 
countercharges some of which had been made in a previous note concerning 


Dominican espionage activities. 


Meanwhile, Dominican Ambassador to Cuba Federico Llaverias returned to 
Havana on February 22 urging conciliation. He declared that there seemed to 
be evidence supporting the charges of Dominican Gen. Hermida, but that in the 
interests of peace, they sould properly be considered as nothing more than 
"simple conjectures subject to later verification." He implied that all 
differences had been settled, but this proved premature. Because the 
Dominican Government continued to ignore the Cuban notes, Acting Minister of 
State Gonzalo Gtiell (Minister Saladrigas was ill), on February 27, instructed 
José T. Baron, Cuban Alternate Delegate to the Organization of American 
States (0.A.S.) in Washington, to hand over the dispute to the Inter-American 
Peace Committee of that body. At month's end, Gastén Godoy, Speaker of the 
Cuban House of Representatives, reported that a resolution to break diplomatic 
relations with the Dominican Republic would be debated when Congress 


reconvened in March. 


When this incident was referred to the 0.A.S., it was reported that 
Cuba's countercharges on espionage involved the case of Ulises Sanchez 
Hinojosa. This man represented himself to Cuban authorities as a former 
captain of the Dominican National Police who was seeking asylum because of 
political plotting, a statement which was corroborated by Dominican officials. 
However, when he returned to his old position after six weeks of Cuban 
hospitality, it was learned that his pretended flight was a ruse to gather 


information. 


According to well-known Dominican exile Buenaventura Sanchez, a 
Dominican conspiracy to kill various exiles and Cubans was reported to Presi- 
dent Batista in September 1955. He attributed the murder of exile José 
Manuel Hernandez, an employee of the Havana Hilton hotel, to this plot. He 
said that several other exiles had disappeared without trace. 


Because of the Cuban-Dominican tension, the Cuban delegation of ten 
cancelled its trip to the First International Congress of Catholic Culture 
which opened in Ciudad Trujillo on February 28. Among prominent Cubans who 
were to have attended were José Manuel Pérez Cabrera, Secretary of the Cuban 
Academy of History, and Gastén Baquero, editor of Diario de la Marina. 
Cardinal Spellman of New York was one of the principal speakers. 


Cuban-Dominican difficulties stem from the fact that under Cuban Presi- 
dent Ramén Grau San Martin in 1947, an abortive expedition to overthrow 
Dominican dictator Trujillo was permitted almost openly to use the little 
Cuban island of Cayo Confites as its base. There is also a small but 
influential colony of anti-Trujillo exiles in Cuba who have consistently 
received support from Cuban newspapers and radio commentators. Dictator 
Trujillo is able to thwart Cuban newspapers by confiscating them, but Cuban 
radio stations are heard as well in the Dominican Republic as in Cuba. In 
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Havana alone there are 32. Another cause of friction is the struggle over 
sugar quotas. Cuba has succeeded in defeating Dominican Republic efforts to 
q increase its U.S. sugar quota by any significant amount. Relations improved 
: immediately after the Batista coup in 1952, and some sources maintain that 
Batista and Trujillo met secretly in the Isle of Pines that year. Neverthe- 
less, Batista has declined official invitations to visit the Dominican 

Z Republic and has not chosen to invite Trujillo to visit Havana. Whether any 
4 significance can be attached to the fact that neither principal has made any 
statement in the current affair is a matter of speculation. 


Cuban domestic politics marked time in February as Col. Cosme de la 

5 Torriente continued to work with the various parties and party segments in an 

‘i effort to achieve a united front through his Sociedad Amigos de la Reptblica. 

§ At the end of February, all groups, except the uninvited Marquez Sterling 

4 splinter faction of the Ortodoxos, had agreed upon the agenda to be discussed 

q when the plenary committee of the opposition meets with the similar committee 

representing the Batista regime sometime in March (H.A.R., IX: p. 17). In 
general the opposition committee would continue to press for early general 

: elections and ways and means to enforce constitutional guarantees for free 

4 elections. Few observers believed that Batista would agree to advance the 

general elections due in 1958, but considerable hope was held out for imple- 
menting the guarantees for free elections. It seemed probable that Batista 
himself would not be a candidate for President in 1958 since a government 
group announced on February 28 that a movement had been started to sponsor 
Andrés Morales del Castillo, Interim President at the time of the general 

elections in 1954 and currently Minister of the Presidency, a position that | 

corresponds to that of Sherman Adams in the United States. 


There were few student demonstrations in February, although police 
broke up one unauthorized parade at Havana University on February 13 in 
which two policemen were reported wounded by snipers who fired from within 
the University enclosure. Another student clash with police was reported 
later in the month in Camaglley. Exiled Venezuelan students stoned the home 
of Venezuelan Ambassador Enrique Castro Gémez on February 23 when news 
reached them of repressive acts carried out by police against students in 
that country. There were several minor bombings, one of which injured two 
persons in the Capitol building. The Ortodoxo party indignantly reported 
that a girl student member of the party had been kidnapped and tortured on 
February 6 in an effort to force her to disclose information about "alleged 


revolutionary events.’ 


Investigation of irregularities in the management of the Nicaro Nickel 
mine in eastern Cuba under General Services Administrator Edmund F. Mansure 
(H.A.R., VIII: p. 364) resulted in his resignation on February 6. Testi- 
mony showed that Mansure had allotted important insurance business to 
political friends in Chicago who had recommended his appointment. 


General business conditions improved in February as the sugar harvest 
got under way. About 150 of 161 mills were grinding. Yields were reported 

slightly lower than in 1955 due to the fact that cold weather did not come at 
exactly the right time. Final figures for the 1955 exports were announced as 
follows: total exports, 4.5 million long Spanish tons; exports to the U.S., 

2.5 million long Spanish tons; exports to other countries, 2 million long 
Spanish tons; refined sugar included in exports 763,000 long Spanish tons. 
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Transportation developments included news that the Compania Cubana de 
Aviacion would add three English Vickers Viscounts to its Miami-Havana route 
and two Super-G Constellations to long-range operations; one to the Havana- 
New York run and the other to the Mexico City-Havana-Madrid line. The 
company has also inaugurated service to Ciudad Trujillo. Ferry service has 
been resumed between Palm Beach and Havana and between Key West and Havana by 
the Taylor Line. An appropriation has been made to extend the highway from 
Pinar del Rio to the port of La Fe at the western end of Cuba. This new road 
will provide another link in the projected route by highway and ferry to 


Yucatan and eventually to all Mexico. 


HAITI 


Foreign Commerce Weekly reported in February that the Haitian economy 
started to improve in December 1955, with rising coffee sales. Money in 
circulation on November 30, 1955, was 63,912,000 gourdes (5 gourdes = $1), 
reflecting increased coffee sales. Christmas trade was said to be excellent, 
retailers doing as much business during the holidays as they did in the two 
preceding months; winter tourists also stimulated local retail trade. 


The cornerstone for a new customs warehouse at Port-au-Prince was laid 
in December for handling international parcel post. This warehouse will 
release space needed in the regular ocean freight section. Since the space 
shortage has been a permanent problem in Port-au-Prince, better handling 
facilities are expected to reduce spoilage of food and perishables; though 
used by some merchants for refrigerated foods, air freight is prohibitively 


costly. 


The Haitian Institute of Agricultural and Industrial Credit is sponsor- 
ing an agricultural rehabilitation program in the tip of the southern 
peninsula. Cacao production is expected to increase there as well as in the 
northern peninsula at Bayeux and Borgne. The same Institute also announced 
$1 million in hotel construction loans since 1952. 


Only 66,000 stems of bananas were exported in 1955 instead of about 
7 million during post-war years, but the production steadily increased early 
in 1956 (H.A.R., VIII: p.561). La Plantation Dauphin, S.A.,the world's 
largest sisal plantation, has been sold to the Haitian-American Sugar Co., 
Haiti's largest sugar producer, which grinds 90% of the country's total. 


The $480,000 Riviere Grise Dam (H.A.R., VIII: p. 514), at Bassin 
Général on the edge of the Cul de Sac plain, which will water some 9,000 
hectares, was formally dedicated in December. The production of sugar cane, 


the main local crop, was expected to increase. 


Construction was reported to be fairly active. A new market was being 
built, over 7,000 square yards in area. The Société des Grands Travaux de 
Marseille was continuing work on the Croix des Bouquets-Mirabelais road of 
which less than 2 miles remained to be graded. This 46-mile road will 
connect the Artibonite Dam site with Port-au-Prince. The Cité Raboteau at 
Gonaives, a low-cost workers' housing project containing 48 family units, was 
dedicated on December 10. By then, a total of 1,704 family units had been 
constructed under various workers' housing programs. A 60-dwelling community 


project was announced for Anse 4 Pitre, located close to the Dominican border 
on the Southern coast. 


The New York Journal of Commerce reported that the Caribbean Development 
Co. will build a $4.5 million flour mill near Port-au-Prince. The mill, to 
be constructed by Allis-Chalmers, is scheduled to start operating in January 
1957. It will produce 1,750 barrels of flour a day. The operator, the 
Caribbean Development Co., is owned half by Texas capitalist Clint Murchison 
and half by Roy B. Kelly and Cecil V. Hagen. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The Dominican Republic's army chief, Gen. Félix Hermida, accused Gen. 
Tabernilla, the Cuban army chief,of arming three men planning to provoke 
disorders in the Dominican Republic (See CUBA). Hermida made the accusation 
one week after a rumor had circulated in Havana that a large quantity of arms 
had disappeared from an army arsenal in Cuba. The Dominican Republic 
recalled its Ambassador for consultation. Meanwhile, the Cuban Foreign 
Ministry said it would investigate Hermida's charges. 


President Héctor B. Trujillo Molina announced several new appointments. 
They are as follows: Victor Garrido, Secretary of Interior; Francisco 
Elpido Beras, Justice and Labor; Luis R. Mercado, Agriculture; Juan O. 
Velasquez, Welfare and Social Security; and César A. Cortinas, Hydraulic 
Resources. No explanation was given for the changes. 


Government officials released the detailed list of public works projects 
for this year. The $32 million appropriation will be used for highway 
construction, river dredging, new bridges, docks, airstrips, and a hotel. 
Highlights of the program are the expansion of dock facilities at Haina (the 
Republic's principal sugar port) and Ciudad Trujillo, the construction of 

300 roads in rural districts and the construction of a jet airport to be 
located 17 miles east of the capital. The hotel planned for construction 
will be the 15th in the state-owned, privately-operated chain. 


In spite of earlier statements of disappointing attendance, Foreign 
Commerce ijeekly reported that the opening of the Fair for Peace and 
Fraternity in the Free World (H.A.R., VIII: p. 20) contributed substantially 
to the excellent business conditions that prevailed in December. Tourist 
arrivals during that month were 3,919 and estimated tourist expenditures were 
$500,000. Tourist figures for December, 1954, were: arrivals, 2,346; 
expenditures, $245,000. Businessmen were optimistic that favorable 
conditions would at least continue through February. 


On February &, a U.S. Department of Agriculture Circular reported that 
the Dominican Republic is now competing modestly with the United States for 
Caribbean and Latin American markets for meat, citrus fruits, rice, corn, 

cotton and peanuts. 


- BA 
PUERTO RICO 


More than 250,000 new voters registered in Puerto Rico during February. 
It was estimated on the basis of the registration figures that more than a 
million would vote in the November elections. One significant note was that 
the percentage of women voters has increased. However, more than two-thirds 
of them belong to the administration's Partido Popular, a ratio that approxi- 
mates the relative strength of the party in the last general elections. 


Chief Justice Earl Warren helped dedicate the new Supreme Court Build- 
ing of Puerto Rico in February. He said that Puerto Rico has merged two of 
the great contemporary legal systems, that of Spain and that of the English- 
speaking nations. Spain's Chief Justice José Castano Tobenas also attended. 
Both Chief Justices received honorary degrees from the University of Puerto 
Rico, despite a plea from Hipédlito Marcano, Grand Master of Freemasonry in 
Puerto Rico, to Chief Justice Warren to refuse the degree because franquista 
Castano Tobenas would receive it at the same time. 


Another important February visitor was José Figueres, President of 
Costa Rica, who arrived on an official junket to inaugurate the beginning of 


direct air service between his country and Puerto Rico. 


The controversial excise tax bill was signed by Governor Munoz Marin 
over the protest of many of the island's leading industrialists. One of the 
undiscussed features of the new law was the elimination of taxes on 82 items 
used in industry, the home and on the farm such as agricultural equipment, 
refrigerators, stoves, household appliances, and electrical equipment in 
certain price ranges. Although the government expected new revenue of 
$4.2 million from the higher taxes on autos, luxury goods, and items such as 
alcoholic beverages, d loss of $4.7 million was expected from the taxes 


eliminated. 


Top priority will be given insular legislation to raise the minimum wage 
to a dollar an hour for a number of industries immediately, and in others 
sooner than had been expected (H.A.R., VIII: p. 21). The dollar-an-hour 
rate would go into effect immediately for all industries which had a 75¢ an 
hour minimum on January 1, 1956, under either federal or insular wage orders. 
Industries affected by this provision are sugar refining, cement, fertilizer, 
banking and insurance. The new rate would also be effective immediately for 
all industries which had dollar minimums due to go into effect on March l, 
1956 by federal special industry committees. All industries paying less than 
a dollar an hour on January 1, 1956, would be required to increase wages by 
25% over their minimum except new industries manufacturing a new product 
never before produced on the island. These new industries would pay a 60¢ an 


hour minimum temporarily. 


Since a slight shortage of coffee was predicted for 1956, the Economic 
Stabilization Administration held some 20 million pounds of coffee as a price 
stabilization reserve. This year's production is about 25% below the 


original estimate of 309 million pounds. 
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VENEZUELA 


The students of Fermin Toro High School in Caracas demonstrated Febru- 
ery 15 against new final examination requirements. The students blocked 
traffic on Avenida Sucre and threw stones at street cars and pedestrians. 
When police tried to drive them back into the school, the students bombarded 
them with stones, which reportedly forced the police to use tear gas. An 
army Officer, seing a mounted policeman strike his daughter, reportedly 
killed him. Minister of the Interior Laureano Vallenilla Lanz and Minister 
of Education José Loreto Arismendi accused 15 of the arrested students of 
being members of the secret Juventud Comunista. Those students not directly 
involved in the rioting were released in the custody of their parents. As a 
disciplinary measure only students whose parents guaranteed their good 
conduct were immediately readmitted to the school. Reportedly from 125 to 
300 students were wounded in this affair and several were killed. The 
Venezuelan Government said no students had died and the only one wounded was 
cut accidentally. However, travelers recently returned to Brazil from 
Venezuela reported that scores of students were wounded or killed by the 
police. Among the reported dead were the 17-year-old "student queen" and the 
15-year-old son of Victor M. Orosco, an official of the Ministry of 
Education. Young Orozco allegedly committed suicide because his father was 
an author of the new examination regulation. Students from the Escuela 
Andrés Bello and other schools staged sympathy demonstrations. 


Early in February the government announced that it had ordered its 
consuls to grant visas to about 300 Venezuelan political exiles allowing them 
to return home and that about 200 political prisoners, jailed in Venezuela, 
have been released and sent into exile. President Marcos Pérez Jiménez 
promised that this step is part of the government's plan to establish a 
general amnesty eventually. The announcement provoked great interest and was 
explained by some observers on the basis of two premises: first that the 
government no longer found extreme security measures necessary, and second, 
that the government was experimenting in creating a more liberal regime. 


Among the persons included on the list of those to receive visas were 
Romulo Betancourt, leader of the Accién Democrética, and Rémulo Gallegos; 
both are past-Presidents. Betancourt, presently residing in Puerto Rico, 
stated that neither he nor Gallegos intended to return to Venezuela until the 
general amnesty became a reality. From Mexico, Gallegos said that he 
believed the government's declaration was mere propaganda rather than an 
actual intention to return political rights to the people and that he would 
return to Venezuela only to lead the opposition to the regime's atrocities. 


On the basis of Pérez Jiménez's announcement, Carlos Arcaya, exiled in 
Madrid since the election of 1952, flew to New York to confer with other 
exiled members of his prominent Conservative family. From New York he 
obtained a visa and flew to Caracas. He was jailed upon arrival at the 
Caracas airport on February 19 and no further news of him has been received. 


On February 17, Ratiil Soulés Bald6, Secretary to the Presidency, 
confirmed rumors that Peréz Jiménez made the first revisions in his cavinet 
since December 2, 1952, when he become President. José Loreto Arismendi, 

former Minister of Education, replaced Aureliano Otanez as Minister of 
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Foreign Affairs; the Ministry of Education was to be headed by Gabriel Parra, 
once Federal Attorney General. Oscar Rodriguez Gragirena, the director of 
the Banco Obrero, took the place of Julio Bacalao Lara as head of the 
Ministry of Public Works, and Col. Luis Felipe Llovera Paez, one-time 
director of the Public Welfare Office and the administrative officer of the 
Office of Communications in the absence of the Communications Minister 

Col. Félix Roman Moreno, was confirmed as Minister of Communications. Most 
observers felt that these changes had no political significance. 


Victor Manuel Pérez Perozo has been appointed Venezuelan Ambassador to 
Ecuador, the Venezuelan Foreign Ministry recently announced. Pérez Perozo 
has held many diplomatic posts and until recently was Rector of the Uni- 
versity of the Andes in Mérida. President Eisenhower nominated as American 
Ambassador to Venezuela Dempster McIntosh, who has served as U.S. Ambassador 
to Uruguay since 1953. It is significant that the new U.S. Ambassador to 
Venezuela is a Republican businessman who was recently president of the 
Philco International Corporation. More important, in view of the develop- 
ment of Venezuela's iron ore deposits, is the fact that for 20 years Dempster 
McIntosh was vice-president of the American Steel Export Company. In 
Caracas, he was ‘to replace Fletcher Warren, Ambassador to Venezuela since 


1951, who was to be transferred to Turkey. 


Guatemalan Minister of Foreign Relations, Ricardo Quinones Lemus, headed 
a delegation to Caracas February 7 to reestablish friendly relations. Next 
day Juan Francisco Oliva, Guatemalan Minister of Defense, presented President 
Marcos Pérez Jiménez with the Cross of Military Merit, First Class, ina 
ceremony at Miraflores Palace. 


The Ministry of Mines and Hydrocarbons, Edmundo Luongo Cabello, stated 
that he and the President were analyzing requests for new oil concessions 
(H.A.R., IX: p. 22). Among other problems to be discussed was that of the 
overlapping of concessions requested. The Ministry stated that preference 
would be given to requests for concessions in zones adjacent to international 
boundaries and other zones of the country with technical and economic 


problems. 


In January Venezuelan crude oil production reached an all-time record of 
2,324,485 barrels per day, according to the Ministry of Mines and Hydro- 
carbons. Production average for the year 1955 was 2,157,216 barrels per day. 


The Italian firm of Fiat and Innocenti, awarded the contract to build 
the $128 million National Steel Mill, announced that in accordance with 
Venezuelan restrictions 90% of its workers will be Venezuelans. Previous 
plans were to bring in 1,500 Italian workers, but the firm has now indicated 
that only a few hundred Italians will be hired as technical experts. 


Ibraim Velitini, president of the Convention of the National Con- 
struction Council which met in Caracas in February, announced that he had 
contacted similar American organizations to arrange for an Inter-American 
Construction Congress to meet in Caracas to consider mutual problems. 


At a ceremony held at the Vickers-Armstrong shipyards in Barrow-in- 
Furness, Great Britain, representatives of the Venezuelan Naval Mission 
received the new 2600-ton destroyer "Aragua." This is the third such 
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vessel built for the Venezuelan Navy by the yard. At the same meeting, 
F. H. Holden, Director General of Vickers-Armstrong, confirmed negoti- 
ations for the construction of a new cruiser for Venezuela. 


Despite a surplus of sugar in 1955, prominent Venezuelan sugar growers, 
headed by Alberto Vollmer, were negotiating in New York for a multi-million 
dollar loan to expand Venezuela's rapidly growing sugar industry. The 

Venezuelan Suger Growers Association predicted a surplus this year of 42,000 
tons of sugar with the opening of three new sugar mills. 


Last December 26, buildings of Venezuela's new Institute of Neurology 
and Brain Research were dedicated by President Marcos Pérez Jiménez. This 
center directed by Dr. Humberto Fernéndez-Moradn, is located in the mountains 
near Caracas, and will be an international research center. According to an 
agreement signed last year, the United States is to furnish it with radio- 
active materials and technical aid for research in the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. 


The first national convention of the Venezuelan Association for the 
revention of Crime was held in Caracas on February 21. According to recent 
reports from the Ministry of Justice, crime and delinquency were decreasing 
in Venezuela. Alfonso Fontiveros, Director of the Office of Criminological 
Studies, attributed this decrease to the Ministry's anti-delinquency and 
anti-alcohol campaigns. 


COLOMBIA 


A sad chapter in the tragedy of moral and spiritual regression of 
Colombia's body politic was enacted in February in the Santa Maria bull ring 
of Bogota. This drama of the bull ring served to emphasize three aspects of 
the Colombian situation: (1) the ruthlessness of the Rojas Pinille machine 
and its determination to stamp out even innocuous opposition; (2) the growing 
discontent of Colombians with censorship; and (3) inerecased evidence of a 
rift between Rojas Pinilla and the Catholic Church (H.A.2., VIII: ov. 475). 


On Sunday, February 5, in the Bogota bull ring, numerous spectators who 
refused to join in cheering Rojas Pinilla or in expressions of disapproval 
toward Alberto Lleras Camargo were savagely beaten by armed government 
partisens whose entrance to the bull ring had been secured by government 
purchase of $15,000 worth of tickets. The aggressors--policemen, plain- 
clothesmen and government employees using blackjacks, knives and guns-- 
threw unermed victims over guard rails and knocked hundreds of others into 
the arenes. 


As in other clashes thet have occurred during the past decade of 
violence in Colombia, government officials attempted to make this appear to 
be a matter of maintaining public order. But the evidence as seen by 
thousands of witnesses made it cleer that the motivation behind this attack 
was clearly retaliation for the cpposition political manifestations which 
took place at the season's opening bullfight on Januery 29. 
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On that date, an overflowing crowd of 18,000 people gave ex-President 
Lleras Camargo a rousing ovation when he appeared in the stands. Only a 
few individuals in the high-priced shaded section refrained from applaud- 
ing. When Rojas Pinilla's daughter, Marfa Eugenia (H.A.R., IX: p. 24) and 
her husband Samuel Moreno Diaz entered the presidential box, the crowd 
whistled derisively for several minutes, although there were no shouts 
against her. Throughout the bullfight, Lleras Camargo was repeatedly 
applauded and presented with gifts from admirers in the low-priced sunny side 
section; from time to time he stood up in response to the acclaim of the 


spectators. 


The Colombian bullfighter Joselillo made himself unpopular when he 
started to dedicate the first bull to the President's daughter against the 
wishes of the crowd. He finally compromised by dedicating the bull to the 
galleries of the sunny-side section amidst shouts of "To Lleras! To Lleras!" 
These incidents so unnerved Joselillo that he was unable to continue and 
relinquished his two bulis to the Venezuelan Girén and to the Spaniard 
Chicuelo, who, after the performance ended, were carried out in triumph on 
the shoulders of the crowd. Despite the enormous tension, no grave incident 
was recorded. The presidential box was surrounded by soldiers with machine 
guns, and special anti-riot police units had been hurriedly stationed in the 
plaza opposite the bull ring. As the performance ended, about 20 youths 
from the sunny-side section were arrested. Aware of the explosive situation 
created by his presence, Lleras Camargo informed friends that he would not 


attend the next bullfight. 


The most important result of what Time termed the "bull-ring massacre," 
was the denunciation of this incident by El El Catolicismo, official Catholic 
weekly. Saying that its silence "would only serve to intensify the climate 
of fear and discontent that with each passing day becomes more menacing in 
our nation," El Catolicismo characterized the bull ring brutality on Febru- 
ary 5 as openly anti-Christian and further indicated that responsible parties 
in the government should receive exemplary punishment regardless of their 
position in the civil or military hierarchy. 


A week later, as though to dispell any doubts as to where he stood in 
regard to El Catolicismo's censure of government conduct, Crisanto Cardinal 
Luque in his Easter message referred to "unmentionable developments that are 
deserving of reproach and are a manifestation of alarming social decompo- 
sition.’ El Catolicismo reiterated its stand in the matter with a rejection 
of the Rojas Pinillista Diario de Colombia's description of the bull ring 
episode as "trivial and unimportant,” and with an interpretation of Cardinal 
Luque's statements as "a clear and open condemnation not only of the criminal 


nature of the acts but also of any attempt to justify them." 


President Rojas Pinilla, who was visiting in saranquilla during the bull 
ring incident, touched on this subject in a speech at Vélez, Santander. He 
described the incident as "collective insanity that springs from the low 
social strata of the large cities." He added that he was opposed to such 
extremist demonstrations of adhesion or friendship. In the words of Semana, 
his feeling was that of "God liberate me from my friends and I will liberate 


myself from my enemies." 
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On Sunday, February 12, the week following the bull ring incident, there 
occurred the "cinema incident." Travelers from Bogota related that because 
of rainy weather the bull fight was called off, and the cinemas of the city 
were visited by unusually large numbers of people. In the Aladino, during 
the obligatory showing of the government newsreel which featured Rojas 
Pinilla, there arose a murmur among the crowd. In a few minutes, the lights 
came on and the showing was interrupted by armed policemen who took up 
positions in the theater aisles. The chief police officer announced that no 
one could leave until he gave permission. The government newsreel was then 
allegedly repeated until two o'clock in the morning when the silent 
spectators were permitted to leave for their homes. 


Silvio Villegas, the editor of the Conservative La Republica, was called 
before a military judge to explain his signed editorial criticizing the part 
that the police and the military played at the Aladino theater. La Republica 
then published the communiqué of the Intelligence Service chief, Luis E. 
Ordénez, in which he categorically denied that theater audiences had been 
forced to remain during the showing of government newsreels. Although La 
Republica stated that the sources of its information had been entirely 
creditable, it recognized the fact that the managers of the principal 
theaters of Bogota had drawn up documents corroborating the Orddnez communi- 


qué. 


Even though the Rojas Pinilla government did not dare to censure El 
Catolicismo, it did effectively bar any mention of the bull ring incident. 
It likewise prevented any reference to the remarks of Cardinal Luque or of El 
Catolicismo from appearing in other Colombian publications. Conservative El 
Colombiano of Medellin, the only paper that printed the story of the bull 
ring atrocities was induced to close by the harassing maneuver of moving the 
censorship office to a military post three miles outside of town. The two 
Medellin Liberal papers, El Diario and El Correo were similarly induced to 
suspend operations. All three dailies, however, after one day's voluntary 
suspension decided to go to the distant barracks for censorship and to resume 


publication. 


Of much greater significance was the reappearance of E1 Tiempo and El 
Espectador under the suggestive names of El Intermedio and El Independiente 
respectively. El Intermedio is edited by & Enrique Santos, the famous 
columist "Caliban" of El Tiempo and brother of Eduardo Santos. El 
Independiente is edited by Alberto Lleras Camargo. The typography, makeup 
ana content of these two "new" papers are in all respects identical with 
their predecessors. Similarly, Diario Graéfico reappeared as Informacion. 
All of these papers along with practically all other important papers of the 


nation are undergoing previous censorship. 


The reappearance of the two foremost papers of Colombia was regarded by 
some as a softening of the Rojas Pinilla attitude toward the press, but most 
observers felt that it was a strategic retreat occasioned by criticism of the 
buil ring incident. The announcement that censorship by departmental govern- 
ments would be transferred to the President's office indicated a stronger 
control over the press. This new national censorship would be handled by the 
Office of Information of the Press under National Director of Censorship 
Sanclemente Cabal. This ended speculation that censorship might be placed 


under the jurisdiction of the government's Empresa Nacional de Publicaciones 
(H.A.R., VIII: p. 519) headed by Jorge Luis Arango. 


The press was not alone in feeling the weight of censorship. The 
Bogota city library was being subjected to a purge of books on "dialectic 
materielism" at the hands of its Director of Cultural Extension, Ciro Paboén 
Nunez, brother of the Minister of the Interior, Lucic Pabén Nunez. Ciro 
Pabén Nunez put a German priest in charge of this operation. Among the 
authors whose books were to be removed from the library were those of José 
Carlos Mariategui, Jorge Eliécer Gaitan, Antonio Garcia, Gerardo Molina, and 
Harold J. Lasky. Only a few of these authors could be described as 

"dialectic materialists." Gerardo Molina is the author of Proceso y Destino 
de la Libertad which was acclaimed the best Colombian book of 1955 in a poll 
of critics conducted by Indice Cultural, organ of the union of Colombian 
writers and newspapermen. Such repressive acts as this lend credence to the 
assertion of Excelsior's Aldo Baroni that the present-day visitor to 
Colombia receives the impression that the country has just undergone the 
devastating effects of a clerical Carlist war. Illustrating the extreme 
bigotry in Colombia, Baroni spoke of the common family tragedy that is 
enacted in Medellin, Colombia's most Catholic city, when Liberals are refused 
burial in the municipal cemetery because they have not complied with their 


religious obligations. 


The National Evangelical Association sent a note to Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles asking that the State Department demand a retraction from 
Colombian Ambassador Francisco Urrutia Holguin of the claim that American 
missionary Julius A. De Guyter was in a saloon when brutally beaten (H.A.R., 
IX: p. 26). The note added that De Guyter was beaten along a highway near 


Guamal . 


Three new cabinet ministers were named this month: Col. Mariano Ospina 
Navia, Minister of Public Works; Jorge Reyes Gutiérrez, Minister of National 
Development; and Hernando Salazar Mejia, Minister of Agriculture. Public 
speculation about the January relieving of Col. César Augusto Cuéllar, 
Governor of Tolima, caused Minister of War Gen. Gabriel Paris to wire the ex- 
Governor ray eae on the excellent service he had rendered as 


governor (H.A.R., IX: p. 25). 


Colombia has experienced a continuous rise in the cost of living during 
the past months. The prices of some articles not considered as essential to 
the country's needs have increased up to 100%. The President of the 
Federacién Nacional de Comerciantes (FENALCO), Jaime Tobdon Villegas, declared 
that internal causes of inflation were: the free exchange--4.45 pesos per 
dollar--which now is required for almost all importations; the high guarantee 
deposits requisite to obtaining import licenses; and the freight charges, 50% 
of which have to be paid with free dollars. He described external causes as 
being the rising prices in the world market and the low international 


exchange value of the Colombian peso. 


The gold and dollar reserves of the central bank amounted to $141.6 mil- 
lion on February 17, exclusive of the country's $12.5 million deposit with 
the International Monetary Fund. Total dollar income for the year 1955 is 
reported by the Central Bank at $545 million and importation during the same 
year amounted to $670 million indicating a deficit of $125 million. 


- 
ECUADOR 


Political events dominated the Ecuadorean scene in February as the 
various parties and their candidates earnestly began the contest for the 
presidency. Although the major political parties held their nominating con- 
ventions in January (H.A.R., IX: p. 27), it became evident in mid-February 
that the entries in the presidential race were not yet complete. On Febru- 
ary 17, the Movimiento Patrid6tico Popular announced the candidacy of Ruperto 
Alarcon Falconi, present Ambassador to Spain and the 1952 Conservative party 
candidate. The Movimiento Patridtico Popular is a rightist group which 
proke off from the Conservative party after refusing to support its official 
candidate, Camilo Ponce Enriquez. 


Also seeking public office once again is Cefepista leader Carlos Guevara 
Moreno. Guevara Moreno's party, La Concentracion de Fuerzas Populares 
(C.F.P.) announced its decision on February 26. Guevara Moreno ran for the 
office of Mayor of Guayaquil in last November's municipal and provincial 
elections but was defeated by Emilio Estrada Icaza (H.A.R., VIII: p. 476, 
521), the candidate of the Concentracién de Fuerzas Democréticas (C.F.D.). 
Guevara Moreno served as Minister of Interior under President Velasco Ibarra 
in 1946-47, and in 1952 he was elected Mayor of Guayaquil. Shortly after 
taking office, however, he was arrested and exiled by the administration on 
charges of subversive activities (H.A.R., V: Wo. 12; VI: No. 1). 


"Fair presidential elections with freedom for political groups and 
individuals" were promised on February 8 by the recently reelected president 
of the Supreme Electoral Court, Carlos Bustamante Perez. Within two days, 
however, leaders of the liberal C.F.D. were perplexed about the exact meaning 
of the word "freedom," for on February 10 two of their adherents were jailed 
in Riobamba,, accused of making speeches harmful to the government. The C.F.D. 
protested the detention, claiming that the orators had merely been campaign- 
ing. The Minister of Interior countered with the explanation that while the 
government guarantees freedom in a campaign, it does not sanction speeches 
injurious to the President of the Republic. On February 19, José Maria Plaza 
was proclaimed vice presidential running mate of C.F.D. candidate Raul 


Clemente Huerta. 


Independent presidential candidate José R. Chiriboga received the 
official backing of two important political factions in February. The 
personal followers of President Velasco Ibarra, the Velasquistas, held an 
assembly in Quito on February 17 and formally resolved to support Chiriboga. 
On February 20, representatives of the falangist Accidén Revolucionaria 
Nacional Ecuatorianea (ARNE) announced their intention of joining forces with 
the Velasquistas in supporting Chiriboga's candidacy. 


The Ecuadorean Government recently initiated a national highway con- 
struction program, designed primarily to facilitate the farming of the 
coastlands and to connect them with the sierra region. The $56 million 
project, calling for 1,500 miles of new roads, will be financed by internal 
taxes and an Export-Import Bank loan. Many of the first projects to be 
carried out in 1956 will be in Guayas province, ona the entire program is 
expected to take about five years. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


At the beginning of February, availing themselves of the amnesty pro- 
claimed in December by President Manuel Odria, exiled Peruvians began 
returning to their country. Among the first to re-enter were Félix 
Vernazza, Secretary General of the Partido Radical, and Ricardo Bouroncle, 
son-in-law of former President José Bustamante. Bustamante himself 
arrived in Lima on February 11. He stated that he would not become a candi- 


date for office but would work for free elections. 


On February 6, at a political rally held by the Coalicién Nacional in 
Trujillo, the head of the party, Pedro Rossellé, in an "appeal to the common 
man,” criticized the government for failing to insure complete political 
freedom for the coming elections. Disorder occurred in the course of the 
rally when agitators, alleged to be Apristas, condemned the speaker for 
accusing the government of partisanship in the extension of amnesty while 
personally opposing the repatriation of the APRA party leader, Victor Rail 


Haya de la Torre. 


On February 16, instigated, it was suspected, by the Coalicién Nacional, 
Gen. Marciano Merino Pereira, commander of the army garrison in the isolated 
Amazonian city of Iquitos, attempted a coup against the Odria administration. 
He seized control of communications centers and government buildings in 
Iquitos and arrested pro-Odria government officials there. After making his 
position in the city secure, Merino, in a broadcast, accused Odria of "using 
the armed forces as an implement of fear and of trying to impose upon the 
citizens an election that would permit the continuation of the Odria regime." 


The President responded to the challenge to his authority with a series 
of swift moves. He called the cabinet into continuous session, and, pro- 
claiming a state of martial law, suspended for 30 days certain constitutional 
guarantees, among them the rights to assemble in public gathering and to 
travel freely within Peru, both necessary for the continuation of free 
election activities. On the ground that they were seeking to undermine the 
government, Odria next ordered the arrest of various prominent Peruvians, 
most of whom were affiliated with the Coalicién Nacional and among whom were 
party leaders Pedro Rossellé and José Frisancho. At the same time, because a 
manifesto of the rebels had been printed in La Prensa of Lima, Odria availed 
himself of the opportunity to restrict the activities of the editor, Pedro 
Beltran, whom he considered a disquieting figure and an instigator of the 
Amazon revolt. Accordingly, on the President's order, police invaded the 
headquarters of the paper on February 18, arrested Beltran and some 30 
employees of La Prensa, and confiscated the issue just off the press, in 
which, the government claimed, sentiments adverse to it had been expressed. 
These were considered proof of Beltraén's involvement in subversive activi- 
ties. All newspapermen except Beltran were released the next day by Odria 
after various organizations, including the Inter American Press Association, 
formally registered their protest. Handicapped by the absence of its editor, 
however, La Prensa failed for the remainder of February to resume publication. 
Meanwhile, | having found other army garrisons throughout Peru loyal to him, 
Odria dispatched forces to the Iquitos area to join with the Amazon fleet 
(which, contrary to rumor, had not entered the revolt) in isolating the 


rebels. Government planes dropped leaflets upon the city, warning the resi- 
dents to keep away from military objectives. Government forces took up 
positions at strategic positions on the Ucayali River and established them- 
selves at Requena, a town on the banks of the Ucayali near its confluence 
with the Maranén. By February, the government claimed to have the situation 
under control. On the 25th, Gen. Merino abandoned his attempt, after 
expressing disappointment in Peruvians for not supporting him in a move 
designed to increase their freedom, and sought refuge in the Brazilian Consu- 
late in Iquitos. After Merino left the consulate on February 27, nothing 
definite was determined as to his whereabouts. 


At the end of February, rain brought an end to the drought from which 
Peru had been suffering since last October, with serious consequences for 
agriculture, stock raising, and even mining. To avoid the necessity of a 
complete shut-down, with the consequent unemployment, mining operations had 
been reduced by shortening the working day. There was an estimated 50% 
reduction in early Andean corn and potatoes, while it was reported that the 
first plantings of wheat had failed to germinate. The drought also reduced 
meat supplies. Meanwhile, work progressed on the construction of the San 
Lorenzo dam and reservoir in the northern Department of Piura and on the 
Cholano-Chancay coastal desert irrigation project. The latter, upon com- 
pletion in March, is expected to insure a year-round water supply for the 
agricultural lands in the Department of Lambayeque in northern Peru. 


The sugar market continued to be of great concern to Peruvians, to whom 
sugar exports represent the second greatest source of foreign exchange. 
Peruvian sugar producers were particularly upset by measures under consider- 
ation in the U.S. Congress regulating sugar imports. Peru continued to 
criticize the United States for failing to recognize the important part U.S. 
sugar purchases play in making possible Peruvian imports from the United 


States. 


BOLIVIA 


A new code for general elections has been announced and includes the 
following provisions: 1) All citizens over 21, including women, Indians and 
soldiers, are to vote. 2) Parties formed after January 31, 1955 must prove 
they have at least 5,000 members. Parties in existence prior to this date 
are exempt from the requirement. 3) Voting is to be by secret ballot. 

4) Each party must choose a color for printing of candidates' ballots and 
present a political program of basic laws and a plan of government. A Presi- 
dent, Vice President, and members of the legislature, which has not functioned 
for the past four years, will be chosen on May 1. As soon as the official 
decree calling for the general elections is issued, it is expected that a 
cabinet shakeup will occur because several of the ministers and other govern- 
ment officials will have to resign in order to become candidates. 


Bolivia's recent policy of welcoming U.S. capital was outlined by Victor 
Andrade, Ambassador to the United States. Speaking at a press luncheon in 
Washington, Andrade stressed that the nationalization of the tin mines in 
1952 was a move to end long economic exploitation of the country, but that 
the government had no intention of carrying out a general socialization of 
industry. He appealed for a better understanding by American business of 


improved investment opportunities in Bolivia, especially in the petroleum 
field, and reported that oil reserves in the Camiri field were estimated at 
47 million barrels. Mesnwhile Bolivia announced that application for oil 
concessions would be accepted beginning February 25. Awards were to be made 


a month later. 


Small and medium-sized private mine operators in Bolivia have been per- 
mitted to retain 20% of the foreign exchange derived from sales of their 
mineral production, instead of the former 16%, and foreign currency bonus 
payments for increased production may be used on a more flexible basis. The 
additional 4% to be retained is to be used for the purchase of basic foods 
for the mine commissaries. This concession was necessary since the free 
boliviano plummeted to nearly 6,000 per U.S. dollar toward the end of the 
month, and bankers practically stopped using the boliviano in international 


trade. 


Bolivia has been included in the list of dollar area countries, accord- 
ing to the Office des Changes in France. This means that Bolivians trading 
with France must now open dollar accounts in French banks. Bolivia and 
France will study the possibility of concluding a new payments agreement to 
replace the one which was recently cancelled by mutual consent. Although 
France was reported to be willing to lend Bolivia dollars after such an 
agreement is concluded, the Bolivian Foreign Ministry asserted that it was 


"premature to talk of loans." 


The International Cooperation Administration has authorized $505,000 for 
rice shipments to Bolivia, $95,000 for ocean transportation of this commodity, 
and $500,000 for nonfat milk solids. Both commodities are to be procured - 


from U.S. Department of Agriculture surpluses. 


The newly created Comisién Mixta Boliviana-Peruana has taken steps to 
establish a technical division to survey and locate important highway seg- 
ments connecting the two countries and providing Bolivia with access to the 
Pacific. Scheduled for survey are roads connecting Ilo, Moquegua, 
Desaguadero and La Paz, and Tacna, Charana and La Paz. ' 


CHILE 


Chile's future looked brighter during February than it had for some 
time, due to a rise of 3¢ per pound on the American market in the price of 
copper. Copper reached 46¢ per pound on February 21, when this price was 
accepted by the three top U.S. producers, Kennecott Copper Corp., Phelps 
Dodge Corp., and the Anaconda Co., which had long been under Chilean pressure 
to advance prices. Less than a week: later, on February 27, Finance and 
Economy Minister Oscar Herrera said that he was again asking copper companies 
to increase the U.S. price from 46¢ to 48¢ per pound. On the London market, 
which has been successfully bidding for copper coveted by U.S. industry, the 
price shot up to 52.5¢ per pound, the highest level since 1870. Recently the 
Mining Credit and Development Fund (the Chilean Government agency which 
controls copper sales) sold Germany 2,250 tons of electrolytic copper 
produced by medium and small mining concerns, at a price of 50.11¢ per pound. 
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The Chilean Copper Department announced that last year's copper price 
policy, under which Chile would sell the largest consignments to the markets 
which offered the best prices, would continue. Copper is scarce on the world 
market, especially in Europe, and for the first time in history copper powder 
(refined copper in powder form) was being sold. Finance and Economy Minister 
Herrera expected Chile to earn about $550 million from exports during 1956 
compared with $380 million in 1955, due to higher copper prices. 


Foreign investment in Chile increased markedly in February. Minister 
Herrera announced that the Cerro de Pasco Corp. had offered to invest 

$50 million in exploration and exploitation of its Rio Blanco copper mine 
near Santiago. On February 15, Roy H. Glover, president of the Anaconda Co., 
outlined for President Carlos Ibdnez a $53 million program to bring into 
production the company's Indio Muerto copper mine, to be renamed "El 
Salvador." It was estimated that the mine would be in full production within 
five years, at which time Anaconda's nearby Potrerillos mine would be 
abandoned due to the exhaustion of high-grade ore. The Potrerillos reduction 
plant, however, would continue to process ore from the Indio Muerto mine, and 
facilities at Potrerillos, especially its concentration plant and housing 
facilities, would be improved. Glover announced that soon Anaconda would 
propose other investment programs to the Chilean Government, including plans 
to recover molybdenum from Chuquicamata ores, for electrolytic copper, and 
for the improvement of facilities at Chuquicamata. Robert Mitchell, vice- 
president of the Chile Exploration Co., a subsidiary of Anaconda, said that 
his company would invest $1 million to expand the Chuquicamata plant to make 
it unnecessary for Chilean blister copper to be sent abroad to be refined. 
Glover estimated that Anaconda would have a total investment of $225 million 
in:Chilean copper mines, including investments previously made. This is 
considered to be the largest total investment ever made in Chile by a single 
company. Glover attributed Anaconda's new venture to the new copper law and 
to the "encouragement given private capital by recent actions in this country 


to stop inflation." 


Minister Herrera cited the Chilean Government's anti-inflation measures, 
which he summed up under the headings of price and wage ceilings, credit 
restrictions, establishment of free exchange, anti-monopoly laws, restrictive 
measures against abuse of social welfare laws, and control of long-term 
buying, as the reasons for the increase in foreign investments. The govern- 
ment's first anti-inflation law, which froze wages, prices, and salaries, 
(H.A.R., IX: p. 31), was being enforced, more than 40 stores being closed 
for 15 to 30 days for exceeding official prices. Also under terms of the 
above law a government decree increased by 46.5% salaries of 211,000 civil 
servants, including members of the armed forces. As the law specifies, the 
percentage represents one half of the rise in the cost of living during the 
past year. Herrera announced that as soon as the national Congress convened 
for a special session on March 5 (the last special session ended on Janu- 
ary 30) several new bills would be presented, including one to end monopo- 
lies. A sweeping tax code will go to Congress in May to simplify and reduce 
taxation as suggested by Prescott Carter, head of the Klein-Saks mission. 


Carter disclosed that Chile will institute a free exchange system. 
Importers, he said, would be asked to deposit a certain percentage of the 
value of the incoming merchandise in the Central Bank. Also, copper from 
the large mining companies would be sold at free market rates. On 
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February 28, Ambassador Mario Rodriguez, at a luncheon of the Pan American 
Society in New York, hinted that the free exchange policy would go into 
effect soon. Herrera asked the International Monetary Fund for a loan of 
$100 million to stabilize the Chilean peso when free exchange again 
prevails. 


A loan of $3.35 million to the Cia. de Acero del Pacifico, S.A., 
operators of Chile's principal steel mill at Huachipato, was announced by 
Samuel C. Waugh, president of the Export-Import Bank. The loan will help 
finance an $8.5 million hot-strip mill and will be used to purchase U.S. 
equipment, materials, and services required for the mill. Machinery will be 
furnished by the Blaw-Knox Co. and International General Electric. The 10- 
year loan is the first to be made to this largely privately-owned company 
without a guarantee by the Chilean Government. 


The Rockefeller Foundation has allocated more than $1.26 million for 
agricultural research in Chile, Colombia and Mexico. Chile's share will be 
used for experimentation in wheat and forage crops. 


Politically, Chile relaxed somewhat after last month's nation-wide 
strike scare by the Central Unica de Trabajadores Chilenos (CUTCH), Chile's 
most powerful labor federation (H.A.R., IX: p. 30). The state of siege, 
declared in early January to ward off the strike, was lifted on February 29. 
However, Clotario Blest, president of CUTCH, and other labor leaders 
remained in jail in spite of numerous attempts to release them, and several 
other CUTCH leaders were arrested in February. The union, in whose leader- 
ship there are known Communists, announced that it would soon sponsor a 
campaign of strikes and social agitation throughout the country against anti- 
inflationary legislation. President Ibdémez, in an anti-Communist campaign, 
appointed a special commission of four ministers to eliminate Communists 

from public service. The Commumist party was outlawed in 1948 under the Law 
for the Defense of Democracy, which gave the government the power, so far not 
used, to fire Communists from public offices. 


Chile will purchase $5 million worth of Spanish products, including 
$1 million worth of tires and tubes. Chilean-Argentine trade may amount to 
$60 million in 1956, it was predicted under the Chilean-Argentine "economic 
union” treaty. Argentina and Chile reached no settlement in February on the 
question of sovereignty over the southern Palena-California border region. 
The Argentine Government agreed to investigate incidents involving Chilean 
citizens and Argentine gendarmes (H.A.R., VIII: p. 575). 


The Chilean Ministry of Mines announced that the nitrate industry is 
halting its activities because of a lack of an adequate system to retrieve 
its foreign exchange. The Economy Ministry authorized the San Enrique 
nitrate mine to close on March 7, since the mine could not produce nitrate 
at competitive prices. The Ministry of Mines declared that similar situ- 
ations existed in several other mines whose combined output is 250,000 tons 
of nitrate per month. Meanwhile, talks about selling Chilean nitrate to 
China and Yugoslavia were well under way. The sale of 20,000 tons of nitrate 
to Hungary and 10,000 tons to Poland was discussed. 


A Chilean Army expedition reported that it had climbed Ojos del Salado, 
a peak in northern Chile, and found its altitude of 24,285 feet makes it the 
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highest peak in the Western Hemisphere, topping Argentina's Aconcagua 
(23,800 feet). 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 


ARGENTINA 


Pacification still appeared to be a dream in Argentina. During February 
a continuing series of fires, bombings, interferences with trains and the 
February 22 explosion of a military arsenal in the Buenos Aires suburb of 
Miguelete, prompted President Aramburu to initiate a severe anti-sabotage 
campaign. Lending credence to the widespread opinion that sabotage is the 
government's most serious problem, Aramburu called a top-level emergency 
meeting to lay plans for increased police vigilance. Police were ordered to 
shoot on sight any person caught in an act of sabotage, and the newspapers 
were enlisted to call for a cessation of terroristic activities. The press 
responded with editorials in support of the government action. Clarin of 
Buenos Aires said the government should use any means to put a halt to what 
it called the “crime of perverted humanity." It was generally believed in 
Argentina that the disturbances were the work of a relatively small group of 


Peronista faithful supported by the Communists. 


Again this month the provisional government was obliged to deny rumors 
of disagreement among top leaders. The illness of Vice-President Rojas and 
the subsequent cancellation of his appointments on February 4 led to specu- 
lation that he was being detained. On February 6, Rojas released a prepared 
statement which denied lack of accord and clarified the constitutional status 
of the provisional government. Taking note of the fact that members of the 
Consultative Committee as well as some branches of the judiciary disagreed as 
to what constitution should be followed, Rojas stated that the government was 
going by the constitution of 1853 and ignoring the changes made in 1949. 
Rojas said that a constitutional convention must be called at some future 
time to set up the basis for a freely elected democratic government. He did 
not hint when this might take place. In this connection Navy Minister 
Adm. Teodoro Hartung said in mid-February that it would take many years to 
prepare for elections in Argentina; therefore, the provisional government 
would continue until the "spell" of Peronismo is broken. A Saturday Evening 
Post article furthered the impression by saying that it would take years to 


undo the harm done by Perdén.* 


The National Security Board was abolished on February 10. Under Peron, 
the Board, a division of the Interior Ministry, controlled the federal, the 
maritime and the frontier police, which gave it enormous powers. Gen. 
Roberto Tomas Dalton, head of the Board, was to continue as Army chief of 
staff. Some of the Board's functions were to be vested in a new agency, the 
Division of Police Coordination. Control of the maritime and the frontier 
police was placed under the Ministries of Navy and Army respectively. 


A commission has been appointed to work out an agenda for the antici- 
pated general conference of the Inter-American Economic and Social Council of 


*Saturday Evening Post, Feb. 18, 1956, p. 12, "Peron's legacy is a 
looted country.” 
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the Organization of American States. The meeting is to be held in Buenos 
Aires, probably in September, but no definite date has been set. Selection 
of a date has been rendered difficult for several reascns, among them the 
uncertainty of U.S. policy during an election year. Nevertheless, most 
members feel that the meeting should be held before the U.S. elections, in 
order not to conflict with the biennial meeting of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Latin American (ECLA) to be held early in 1957. 


On February 8, Aramburu accepted the invitation of Uruguay's Council 
President, Luis Batlle Berres, to meet with him and Brazilian President 
Juscelino Kubitschek, probably in mid-1956. The meeting to discuss closer 
economic relations between the three countries received favorable publicity 
in the newspapers of each. Alfredo Palacios, Argentine Ambassador to 
Uruguay, said the meeting would be the beginning of the creation of a 
"regional community." : 


Early in February, an Argentine mission arrived in the U.S. to 
negotiate the final stages of the $60 million Export-Import Bank loan, 
delayed since preliminary approval in December (H.A.R., VIII: p. 577), when 
it was assumed that formal completion would be a matter of course. It was 
signed on February 27, but the mission's presence in the U.S. apparently 
generated heat in some quarters. The cause of the delay was not revealed, 
but the New York Times implied that it could be connected with the freezing 
of assets of foreign firms in Argentina. Several spokesmen for foreign 
companies have said that the provisional government was being arbitrary in 
forcing foreign firms to prove that they had not profited excessively by 
dealings with Perén, and the government ran the risk of alienating what good 
will it had. Industrias Kaiser Argentina maintained that no charges were 
made against it, that it had submitted much data to the National Assets 
Recovery Board, but that it had no evidence that the data was being 
processed. Nevertheless, on February 28 the Recovery Board ruled that Perén 
was guilty of betraying the public trust by having concluded a contract with 
Kaiser "which was against the interests of the country." It was recommended 
that the provisional government renegotiate the contract. 


On February 20, Senator William Knowland criticized the freezing of 
assets and the implication that no foreign firm could have dealt honestly 
with Perén. He said Argentina should maintain an atmosphere of encourage- 
ment to private American capital. A kind of rebuttal came from Julio Noble, 
a member of the Consultative Committee who is visiting the U.S. Noble, 
brother-in-law of La Nacién's editor, Bartolomé Mitre, said the Senator's 
criticism did not take cognizance of the aim of the provisional government to 
regularize the structure of government-business relations after 10 years of 
"deals." He added that all "maneuvers" of Perdén must be reviewed, and that 
the handful of American firms whose assets were frozen were not being treated 


prejudicially. 


The government announced a general 10% wage increase for all workers 
except public employees on February 17. This was far below the expectations 
of labor (H.A.R., IX: p. 35), but was termed "provisional," implying that 
new labor contracts would involve further increases. Contracts were being 
negotiated this month, but results were not expected before April. In line 
with Labor Minister Rail Migone's minimum living wage plan (H.A.R., 

VIII: p. 579) a monthly wage of at least 1,120 pesos was decreed for workers 


in the Federal District. Minimums for other districts were to be set shortly. 
On February 27, a decree freezing prices on food, clothing and furniture was 
issued. Its purpose was to insure that employers would absorb the wage 
increases rather than pass them on to consumers. Heavy fines were to be 
assessed for violation of the decree. 


Industry Minister Carlos Alzogaray indicated the government was con- 
vinced that large oil reserves exist in Salta and Mendoza provinces. He said 
that the government was planning large-scale investments to increase oil 
production which could result in a saving of $175 million a year on oil 
imports. During February another bright spot appeared in the economic skies 
when a fifth U.S. bank opened lines of credit to its Argentine correspondents. 
Such credits obviate the necessity for Argentina's Banco Central to deposit 
dollars in advance in order to clear exports for shipment. 


La Prensa reappeared with great fanfare on February 3 under the 
direction of Alberto Gainza Paz. Its last issue as an independent paper had 
appeared on January 25, 1951. In his first editorial Gainza Paz outlined the 
struggle of La Prensa during Perén's regime which led to its expropriation. 
He asserted that the country is once again on the road to sound national 
development, and that La Prensa is at the service of the nation after five 


years of enforced silence. 


Newspapers in many parts of the world hailed the reappearance. Excelsior 
of Mexico City said the whole world should celebrate, since it proved that the 
liberty of public opinion is more powerful than dictatorships based on force. 
The New York Times felt that La Prensa "deserves the best wishes of all who 
have the interests of the hemispheric press at heart." The National Press 
Club of Washington celebrated by flying the Argentine and the U.S. flags 


alongside its own. 


The first 24-page issue came out in a record edition of 840,000 which 
did not meet the demand. Normal editions were to have only 12 pages, with 
circulation limited to 300,000. This would keep the paper within its daily 
newsprint ration of 33 tons which is, incidentally, about twice the ration of 
any other paper. Because of the newsprint shortage, La Prensa's competition 
was not completely happy with its return. To deal with this situation the 
government appointed presidential press secretary Adolfo Lants to head a 
committee to study the most equitable manner of distributing newsprint. 
Several newspaper associations participated on the committee. 


Indications appeared during February that the Radical party was becoming 
increasingly critical of the government. Oscar Alende, Radical representa- 
tive on the National Consultative Committee, stated that his party did not 
favor many of the Prebisch recommendations. He opposed Argentina's joining 
the International Monetary Fund because of the dominant role played in it by 
the U.S. and Britain. The establishment of a multilateral trade policy was 
Opposed as prejudicial because it would place Argentina at the mercy of the 
highly developed nations. Alende favored bilateral trade with countries 
whose economies complemented that of Argentina. Democracia, now representing 
the Radical party viewpoint, criticized Aramburu's government for driving 
Peronistas underground. Coexistence should be the policy, it felt, rather 
than a simple reversal of the roles of persecuted and persecutors. At the 
same time Peronistas were urged to drop totalitarian ideas and join in an 
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open debate of issues. Debate, understanding, and coexistence were con- 
sidered to be the pillars of democracy. 


Vittorio Radeglia, Perén's erstwhile self-appointed secretary, made news 
again this month when it was reported by United Press that late in 1955 he 
allegedly visited German banking officials concerning Perén's money. 
Officials of the Banco Alem4n de la América del Sur of Hamburg denied having 
ever seen him in Germany, and stated that it carried no account under Perén's 
name. Perdén himself had denied having any such funds (H.A.R., IX: p. 4h). 


Perén added to the rumors that Aramburu and Vice President Rojas do not 
see eye to eye in the second of a series of articles written for the Italian 
magazine Tempo of Milan. Perdén said he asked in a cable to Aramburu that 
Evita's corpse be turned over to the Partido Peronista Feminino; otherwise he 
threatened to hold Aramburu personally responsible for whatever happened to 
it. Perdén did not know what action Aramburu might take, but he added that, 
should Aramburu comply with the request, Rojas would take advantage of the 
situation to accuse Aramburu of weakness. The ex-President implied that 
Aramburu was indebted to him for protecting his military career, but did not 
reveal why. Aramburu, for his part, told Joseph Newman of the New York 
Herald Tribune that he would prefer Perén outside the American continent. He 
further stated that Perén would never return to power in Argentina. 


A 10,000-copy paper-bound edition of Perén's book, La fuerza es el 
derecho de las bestias (Force is the Right of Beasts), was being printed in 
Panama, and expected to be on sale sometime in March. Doubleday and Random 
House in New York refused to handle the book, but three Panama newspapermen 
formed a company to publish it. The group was said to have distribution 


rights for all of Latin America except Brazil and Mexico. Future plans 
called for an edition of 100,000 to be published in Peru, and a like number 
to be printed in Chile. It was suspected that the Chilean edition was 
intended for clandestine distribution in Argentina. Plans were said to be 
complete for a Mexican edition, but it was not revealed who would publish it. 


It was reported on February 21 that the book was already circulating in 
Argentina, and that the authorities wanted to confiscate any copies found. 
The book was said to have 155 pages and purported to tell the "truth" about 
the Peronista regime. The report which briefly summarized the content of the 
book, called special attention to what was left unsaid. Perdén did not 
mention the Braden episode nor the U.S. directly, but he did defend his 
negotiations with Standard Oil Co. of California. 


Meanwhile, Peron was asked by the U.S. Government to find other quarters 
than its Hotel Washington in Colén. The action probably resulted from 
protests by New York Congressman, T. J. Tumulty, who suggested that Perdén be 
thrown out on his neck. The State Department gave the ambiguous reason that 
"any stay giving the appearance of a permanent residence could be incorrectly 
construed." Month's end found Perén established in the poorly furnished 
Lincoln Apartments in Panama, with his immediate future somewhat assured. On 
February 29, permission was granted for him to remain in Panama as a 
political exile, instead of with the status of permanent resident, as Perdén 
had requested on February 2. Panama withheld resident status in order to be 
in a position to revoke the permit should it prove necessary. Political 
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exile status may be revoked at any time, while to revoke normal resident 
status would require proof of wrongdoing. 


URUGUAY 


The National Council of Uruguay invited Argentine President Gen. Pedro 
Aramburu and Brazilian President Juscelino Kubitschek to a conference in 
Montevideo to consider matters of interest to the three countries (See 
ARGENTINA and BRAZIL). Uruguayan Chairman of the National Council Luis 
Batlle Berres said the conference should discuss many problems and should not 
be subject to rigid protocol. Emphasizing the economic aspect of the meeting, 
Batlle Berres explained the necessity of raising the standard of living and 
increasing mass purchasing power in the countries involved. He expressed 
hope that the conference would be a prelude to other contacts between the 
leaders of these nations and thus provide a basis for an entente between the 
Parané Valley countries. Instead of the old ABC concept (Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile), something like an ABU was envisaged. 


Alberto Zubiria became Chairman of the nine-man National Council 
succeeding Luis Batlle Berres, who heads one faction of the Colorado party. 
The Chairmanship automatically revolves among the councilmen every year. 
Zubiria is a 54-year-old lawyer and a close friend of Batlle Berres. Since 
the Chairman's special duties concern matters of protocol and ceremony only, 
there should be no notable change of government policy. Before leaving, 
Batlle Berres outlined the state of the nation and its problems in a public 


address. 


José A. Mora, Ambassador to the United States since 1951, resigned to 
assume the position of Secretary General of the Organization of American 
States. He planned to visit Montevideo in March and April before taking up 


his new Washington post. 


The Third World Congress of the Press, to begin in Montevideo on 
April 26, was criticized by local newspapers which feared that the Congress 
might become a sounding board for Communist propaganda, because of the 


sympathetic attitude of certain Uruguayan papers towards some sectors of the 
Iron Curtain press. The Congress has the financial backing of the national 


government, and its sponsors vigorously deny Communist connections. 


PARAGUAY 


Criticism of the Paraguayan regime as repressive has been growing in 
Argentina and Uruguay. The poverty-stricken masses began to feel the 
consequences Of inflationary tendencies. Meanwhile, Paraguayan refugees 
continued to enter Brazil, Argentina, and Bolivia as they have for the last 
decade. The provisional government of Argentina, while not openly hostile to 
the regime of Paraguay's President Alfredo Stroessner, remains suspicious of 
past friendship between Perdén and the military and conservative leaders of 


Paraguay. 


The governmental Colorado party and the Liberals have been trading 
charges and counter-charges through radio broadeasts. The vice-president of 
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the Paraguayan Liberal party, Justo Prieto, now in exile in Argentina, has 
voiced complaints about the acts of violence perpetrated against many 
Paraguayans for listening to forbidden radio broadcasts. In answer to 
Colorado accusations that the Liberal and Communist parties are linked, 
Prieto maintained that any alliance between the two parties is not ideologi- 
cal in nature and only provides a common front against the present 


Paraguayan regime. 


The government has taken into custody various army and navy officers, 
including two generals and one admiral. These arrests may have direct 
connection with the December revolt directed by Epifanio Méndez Fleitas, 
a Perén sympathizer, and a recent president of the Paraguayan Banco Central. 


Following the fall of Perén, the Paraguayan Embassy in Buenos Aires 
granted asylum to two Peronista policemen, the Cardozo brothers. Argentina 
consistently refused to grant them safe-conduct passes. During February, 

Paraguay announced that it would seek to arbitrate the matter if Argentina 
continued to refuse to grant the passes. 


Pamela Woolworth, dime-store heiress, reportedly acquired 124,000 shares 
for $1.1 million of the International Products Co. of New York. The company 
owns about 2 million acres of Chaco grazing and quebracho lands in Paraguay, 
and a packing plant with a capacity of 70,000 cattle per year, which is to be 
reactivated after being closed for five years, because Argentina's restric- 
tions on cattle exports made it impossible for the plant to function at a 
profitable capacity. 


BRAZIL 
Brazil's new President, Juscelino Kubitschek, prepared to tackle a 
tangled political and economic heritage. On February 1, the morning after 
his inauguration, Kubitschek called his first cabinet meeting for 7 A. M. 
With the melodramatic motto "Fifty years of progress in five," Kubitschek 
proposed vigorous moves to speed up lagging agricultural production and 
exports and attract urgently needed foreign-owned industries and loans. 


Despite having named a largely political cabinet designed to insure 
vital congressional support, the Chief Executive organized an able technical 
. council of economists and businessmen, functioning as a sort of extra 
cabinet. Brazilians generally felt that their future may depend on how well 
this energetic grandson of a Czech immigrant can mobilize agricultural and 
mineral resources and stimulate industry. 


Washington was clearly gambling on him, as Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon showed on February 3 when he gave an official U.S. blessing in his 
speech at Volta Redonda. Brazil reacted favorably to Nixon's announcement of 
an additional $35 million Export-Import Bank loan to the National Steel Co., 

largest in Latin America and soon to boost capacity from 700,000 to a million 
tons. This raised the total of U.S. loans to the mill since 1942 to $105 mil- 
lion. Back in Washington, Nixon declared that Brazil has a great future under 
its new anti-Communist leaders. 
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Leading American newspapers editorially approved continued U.S. loans 
for sound projects to improve Brazil's economy. The Washington Star 
concluded: "After all, Brazil is the biggest and most populous of the 
republics to the south of us, and whatever we can do to strengthen it will be 
good for us and the entire inter-American system." 


Nixon, on being assured by Vice President Joao (Jango) Goulart of his 
anti-Communist intentions, extended to him an invitation from the American 
Federation of Labor-Congress of Industrial Organizations to visit American 
labor unions in May. Kubitschek breakfasted with Nixon at the American 
Embassy's residence. Then for 90 minutes in the presidential palace, he and 
the three military ministers, Finance Minister José Maria Alkmin, and 
several economic experts discussed Communism and economic projects with 
Nixon, Assistant Secretary of State Henry F. Holland, Ambassador James C. 
Dunn, and John B. Hollister of the International Cooperation Administration. 


At his first cabinet meeting, Kubitschek kept his promise to lift 
censorship. This drew immediate congratulations from James G. Stahlman, 
president of the Inter-American Press Association. The waiting Brazilian 
journalists in Catete Palace were given the news by Alvaro Lins, 43, the 
well-known author named by Kubitschek to be his private secretary. 


Kubitschek, nevertheless, ordered seizure of the February 6 edition of 
the Communist daily in Rio, Imprensa Popular, for publishing a manifesto to 
Brazil's outlawed Communist party from underground Red leader Luis Carlos 
Prestes. Imprensa Popular was, however, allowed to publish Prestes' inter- 
view with Rome's Red daily Unita, assailing everything American and accusing 
Eisenhower of attempts in August 1954 and November 1955 to impose a fascist 
dictatorship on Brazil through anti-Vargas generals. 


Prestes was frequently in the news in February and was reported visiting 
Rio secretly. Some said the security police feared to arrest him lest he be 
even more dangerous as a martyr, adding that the police thought Prestes and 
Diédgenes de Sousa Arruda had represented the Brazilian Communist party in the 
20th Communist Party Congress in Moscow. Other said Prestes failed to attend 
the congress in Moscow lest he be arrested on his return. Moscow broadcast 
to Brazil in Portuguese a warning by Prestes that the new administration was 
being “isolated" from the people by making "dangerous concessions to the 
reactionaries." Visao heard that Prestes commuted between secret hideouts in 
Gofas and Mato Grosso where the Reds were accumulating arms stolen from the 
Armed Forces for eventual guerrilla warfare. 


Diario de Noticias of Rio, still bitterly oppositionist, celebrated the 
lifting of censorship by publishing 24 pages of accumulated censored editori- 
als linking Kubitschek with Communists and Wall Street, and articles by 
Alceu Amoroso Lima and Deputy Rafael Correa de Oliveira. The latter likened 
Nixon's "political intervention" to that in September 1945 of Ambassador 
Adolf Berle and attacked Nixon's invitation to Goulart. The paper carried 
various articles on American aid to Argentina, implying that it was made at 


the expense of Brazil. 


Time magazine's eulogistic cover story on Kubitschek drew an appreci- 
ative cable of thanks. Kubitschek said Time revealed perceptive analysis of 
the administration's problems and goels. "TI attach fundamental importance to 
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importance of Brazilian problems in the world picture." 


Joao Café Filho was reported preparing to return to politics and to run 
for Senator from Rio Grande do Norte. He was said to plan publishing a 

defense of his acts as President from August 1954 until his heart attack last 
November . 


At month's end, clerical Gen. Juarez Taévora, who but for the splinter 
candidacy of clerical-rightist Plinio Salgado might have defeated Kubitschek, 
unexpectedly quit politics and returned to active army duty. Tavora told War 
Minister Henrique Teixeira Lott that he wished to work for armed forces unity 
to prevent Communist infiltration. 


The second half of February saw daily stories in the world press about a 
miniature rebellion in the backlands against the new Kubitschek regime by 
three disgruntled Air Force officers who hoped to touch off a real revolution. 
The potentially dangerous drama took place on remote selva airstrips along 
the Tapajés, the river where Henry Ford lost $17 million trying to grow 
rubber. The revolt began on February 15, the day the state of siege ended. 
Maj. Haroldo C. Veloso and two fellow pilots flew out from Rio and took over 
flying fields by a mere show of rank. For two weeks they succeeded in 
acutely embarrassing the regime. Maj. Veloso erred in thinking that numerous 
pilots would join him. From the Tapajés he pretended that his movement had 
"vast ramifications" among the Armed Forces officers in Rio. After days of 
discussion in Catete Palace with the three military ministers, Kubitschek 
finally acted to curb lax military discipline and end the revolt. 


Some 200 Air and Navy officers, including two admirals and two air 
brigadiers, were disciplined for refusing to proceed against the rebels. 
Kubitschek was handicapped by the need for extreme caution lest any more 
restive airmen take off for the Tapajés. He ordered the rebels captured 
without bloodshed. For awhile it was rumored that former Air Minister 
Eduardo Gomes sympathized with the revolt. Tension apparently arose between 
War Minister Teixeira Lott and his Air and Navy colleagues, because Gen. Lott 
allegedly favored violent repression of the rebellion. 


According to Tad Szule in the New York Times: "The art of war was 
embellished this month by the emergence in Brazil of aerial guerrillas." 
Brazil's Communist party, largest in the hemisphere, including some veterans 
of the Prestes column's long march in the troubled twenties, reportedly 
watched the unique mutiny with shrewd interest. However, the Communists 
continued their “peaceful coexistence" with the government. Maj. Veloso, 
with a maximum of 200 men, failed to ignite a large scale rebellion, but he 
did disrupt airline flights and shipping on the Amazon lifeline to Mandus. 
Szule noted how easy it would be for a few Brazilian Reds to disrupt 
Amazonian communications and hold out in secret selva airstrips. The revolt 
was considered significant enough for labor and commercial organizations to 
join the military high command in appealing to the nation for harmony and 
national unity. 


Kubitschek and Lott finally faced the distasteful necessity of dispatch- 
ing both paratroopers and a troopship to the Tapajés. The jungle rebellion 
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ended on February 29 with the killing of one rebel and the capture of Veloso. 
Several conspirators flew a DC-3 into Bolivia. Brazil asked Bolivia to 
return the plane. Kubitschek was expected at month's end to grant the 

rebels ammesty -- traditional soft treatment accorded to disobedient officers 
throughout Brazil's restless history. 


Imprensa Popular accused the U.S. of encouraging the revolt. The Red 
daily charged Americans with coveting local oil and moazitic (radioactive) 
sands. The Reds claimed that American Redemptorist missionary priests with 
fast launches were smuggling out these strategic raw materials. 


The New York Times dismissed the Tapajés revolt as trifling-because Army 
leaders remained loyal. The paper added: “If he (Kubitschek) meets nothing 
worse than this theatrical gesture by a few disgruntled airmen, he need not 
worry very much. Brazil's greatest difficulties at the moment are economic, 
not military. On top of her general woes of inflation, exchange crisis, mass 
poverty, public and trade debts, lack of transportation and energy (power) 
and lack of oil, there is the particular problem of a glut of coffee. Since 
coffee represents about three-fourths of Brazil's exports, this is a serious 
matter. It is the sort of thing that can be more dangerous to the Brazilian 
regime than the eccentric behavior of a few military officers." 


Kubitschek was applauded for appointing Col. Janari Gentil Nunes presi- 
dent of Petrobrés. Nunes for many years ably governed Amapa Territory at the 
Amazon's northern mouth, aiding the $65 million manganese project there, 49% 
owned by Bethlehem Steel. Observers said if anyone could make Petrobras 

work it would be Nunes. Equally popular and significant was Kubitschek's 
naming of his highly regarded associate for years in Minas Gerais public 
works, engineer Lucas Lopes, to be president of the National Economic Develop- 
ment Bank and of the key economic development commission. 


Kubitschek's chances of harmonizing Brazil's traditionally unstable 
politics and halting its perpetual inflation seemed small to Leslie Warren of 
the Christian Science Monitor. Warren felt Kubitschek at 54 has more energy 
and economic achievement to draw on than any other President in Brazilian 
history. Kubitschek must continue his pruning of unnecessary personnel 
throughout the overstaffed, deficit-plagued government as he did in the 
presidential (Catete) palace. There Kubitschek cut the staff from 58 to 
392. Battling inflationary government deficits, the President asked his 
cabinet to trim the budget by at least 7%. 


Kubitschek, to carry out his five-year development program in power, 
food and transportation, needs to keep foreign capital entering Brazil at the 
record level of 1955. He set the precedent of seeing all prospective foreign 
investors during his tour of the U.S. and Europe in January, continuing the 

practice in Catete Palace. A team of Mercedes-Benz executives reached Rio 

from Germany, where preliminary negotiations were pushed by Kubitschek on his 
trip. The same day in Rio, Kubitschek granted clearance for a truck factory. 


Brazilians and foreigners alike will watch Kubitschek's efforts to 
disprove accusations that his team largely represents holdovers from what 


Warren described as Vargas's demagoguery, corruption, favoritism, and soft- 
ness toward Communism and crippling economic nationalism. The success of the 


federal oil monopoly and its twin, Electrobrés, which hopes to engage in 
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large-scale power production, will be two top tests of the new presidential 
cabinet and tactics in Congress. 


Brazil's economic weakness was shown, according to Visao (whose new 
editor is Nahum Sirotsky, a Brazilian of Bessarabian Jewish ish parentage), by 
the grim report to Kubitschek of his economists. The report noted that of 
the $1,260 million Brazil hopes to receive for its 1956 exports, perilously 
little will be left for essential equipment imports after heavy outlays for 
petroleum products, wheat, shipping and interest charges. 


The report urged greater speed in locating oil, in exporting Brazil's 
abundant iron ore, manganese and other minerals, and in increasing wheat 
plantings lest Brazil falter in its postwar economic expansion rate of 4.4% 
annually in real purchasing power. Kubitschek was warned by his economic 
advisers, headed by U.S.-trained economist Roberto de Oliveira Campos, that 
Brazilian per capita production lags behind that of the seven leading Spanish 
American republics. The Brazilian economy was seen slowing down and failing 
to raise standards of living save in major industrial cities. 


Good news for Kubitschek and the newly-appointed president of the Bank 
of Brazil, Sao Paulo banker Sebastiao Paes de Almeida, 43, was word from 
Export-Import Bank president Samuel C. Waugh on possible refunding of major 
loans to Brazil. Waugh's statement followed discussions he and Eximbank 
director Vance Brand had during Kubitschek's inaugural week of stretching 
out amortization into the 1960s. 


Economic straws in February included a moderately optimistic general 


outlook, improvements in the textile and cotton export fields, more resi- 
dential construction, higher coffee exports and prices, and good weather in 
both the Nordeste and Sao Paulo for cotton and sugar. Brazil feared U.S. 
cotton dumping in 1956. February ended with the exchange rate at 69/71 


cruzeiros per dollar. 


A paradox is the boost to national industry from lack of foreign 
exchange. The resulting high prices of imported products in 1955 acted like 
a tariff barrier behind which former importers turn manufacturers. Some 
economists claimed this development insures Brazil of 7% annual increases in 
real domestic manufactures, one of the world's highest rates. Also at 
record highs of 12% to 22% were bank loan rates. New Bank of Brazil presi- 
dent Paes de Almeida planned to curb credit to speculative, inflationary 
ventures. The cost of living in Sao Paulo in 1955 rose 16. 8% for laborers 
and 21% for white-collar workers, markedly less than in 1954, according to 0 
Estado de Sao Paulo. The paper said Brazil must increase production by 15% | a 


year, instead of only 5% to offset inflation. 


Labor leaders quickly followed the lead of the Armed Forces and govern- 
ment workers in demanding pay raises which threaten to spur inflation. 
Kubitschek got Congress to delay action on bureaucratic raises. Labor asked 
Kubitschek and Labor Minister Barroso for a price freeze and for sizable 
raises to meet rising living costs. Labor Code amendments now permit freer 
union elections and decisions, with less Ministry domination. Six union 
leaders, selected by American Embassy labor attaché Irving Salert, returned 
from a three-month study of A.F.L.-C.1.0. activities. Leaders of the Inter- 
American Regional Organization of Workers (ORIT) like Serafino Romualdi 
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(A.F.L.-C.I.0.) and Luis Alberto Monge, ORIT general secretary in Mexico 

city, meeting in Miami on February 2 congratulated Brazil on strengthening 

its labor movement and voiced hopes that Kubitschek and Goulart would help 
labor achieve better conditions. The ORIT board renewed its appeals to Latin 
American governments to oppose Communism and favor democracy, to grant greater 
labor ‘and social welfare benefits, and seek faster economic expansion and 
diversification. Washington was asked to increase loans and technical aid. 
Soviet offers of aid were termed insincere propaganda. 


Brazil's first methanol plant, which also makes formaldehyde, got an 
Eximbank loan of $1.3 million. This basic industrial chemical plant at 
Cubatao near Santos has found it necessary to expand. The producing company 
is Alba S.A., controlled by Borden International of Canada, in turn owned by 
the Borden Company. Borden International will furnish an additional $2.2 mil- 
lion. Brazil now imports all methanol. 


Another Japanese business survey mission flew to Brazil via Canadian 
Pacific Airlines to study markets for internal combustion engines. Earlier 
Polish trade officials predicted Brazil could raise its trade with Poland 
from $20 million in 1955 to $100 million in 1956, supplying cotton, coffee, 
cacao and minerals in exchange for Polish heavy products. Kubitschek 
predicted probable resumption of trade but not diplomatic ties with the 


Soviet Union. 


Krupp's plans to make cranes, trucks, cement mill machinery and milling 
and mining equipment and later steamshovels and other products were explained 
by Rudolph Kraus, director of the new factory being built at Campo Limpo on 


land, formerly a coffee experiment station, given by the State of Sao Paulo. 
Krupp will cooperate there with the Heinrich Lanz Co. of Mannheim in making 
tractors and farm machinery, eventually for export to Spanish America. A 
Brazilian trade mission, meanwhile, was in Argentina to sell Brazilian-made 
railroad rolling stock. Krupp's initial Brazilian investment was only 


$6 million. 


Kubitschek, reluctantly at first, accepted an invitation to meet in 
Montevideo, probably in mid-1956, with the Chief Executives of Uruguay and 
Argentina, to study trade and economic development. The respective ambassa- 
dors and foreign ministries began preliminary discussions. 


Gen. James A. Van Fleet, a director of Robertson M. Fort Associates and 
Van Pelt International Industries, hoped to acquire Brazilian lands for 
cattle, coffee, and mining to be sold to American investors. 


Much rain fell in Brazil in February, dampening Rio's carnival, causing 
severe floods in the Pelotas area of Rio Grande do Sul, and apparently ending 
the danger of drought in 1956 in the periodically drought-seared interior of 
the Nordeste. Food may be almost adequate in that normally undernourished 


region. 


The War Ministry began an experimental series of military homesteading 
projects in Amaz6nia to strengthen Prazilian occupancy of vast, empty 
frontier zones, according to Visao. The War Ministry hoped that with 
schools, hospitals, new airstrips and technical aid to soldier-farmers, it 
could make farming attractive in the formerly malarial "Green Hell." The 


armed settlements are expected to curb the customary contraband and violence 
of the rim of Brazilian Amaz6nia and end the raids like those in 1955 of 
savages from remote Peruvian selvas across the Rio Javari which disrupted 
rubber tapping for months. Some raids and illegal prospecting in Brazil for 
gold and industrial diamonds have occurred across the frontier of British 


Guiana. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 


by 
R. H. 


Emeterio S. Santovenia. LINCOLN IN MARTI. A CUBAN VIEW OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Chapel Hill. University of North Carolina Press. 1953. Pp. 75. $3.00. 


This work by a Cuban scholar has been translated by Donald F. Fogelquist, 
and provided with a preface by the Cuban professor at U.C.L.A., Manuel Pedro 
Gonzalez. Santovenia's study shows Marti's admiration for Lincoln, but the 
subject is taken out of its larger context: the attitude of Marti toward the 
United States. This subject is vastly more significant, and the complex 
attitude revealed in Marti's writings about the United States manifests 
something close to Yankeephobia. 


Sebastian Juan Arbé. CERVANTES. New York. Vanguard Press. 1955. Pp. 261. 
$4.00. 


Reviews such as that of Francis Russell in the Christian Science Monitor 
suggest that this fascinating book has nothing to offer the scholar and the 
specialist. It is true that it is completely lacking in scholarly apparatus: 
footnotes, bibliography, and index. However, it brings to life "The Man and 
His Time," to use the words of the subtitle, with extraordinary skill. Even 
in Ilsa Barea's translation, the work of this Spanish-Catalan novelist has a 
literary quality which places it in a different class from the pedestrian, 
erudite works which students of Cervantes are normally compelled to read. 
Another novelist-critic, Ramon Sender, has recognized this in his review in 
the New York Times Book Review. It is regrettable that so few professors 
have the mature erudition and charm of Arbo. His biography of Cervantes 
should be required reading for all students of the misnamed Golden Age of 


Spain. 


ENCYCLOPEDIE DE L'AMERIQUE LATINE. Paris. Presses Universitaires de France. 
1954. Pp. 628. 


This encyclopedia of Latin America in terms of its politics, economics 
and culture was prepared by a group of French scholars working under the 
direction of Edouard Bonnefous. The first part describes the general 
characteristics of Latin America, while the second part takes up the indi- 
vidual republics seriatim. Pierre Deffontaines and Jean Vellard provide a 
geographic basis for the study of Latin American civilization, while in the 
succeeding chapter on pre-Colombian America, Jacques Soustelle describes 
ancient Mexico and Louis Baudin the empire of the Incas. Other chapters in 
Part I describe the historical evolution of Latin America from the European 
conquest down to the present, contemporary political and social structures, 
the economy of Latin America and its culture. In Part II the countries are 


arranged alphabetically; perhaps the most interesting chapter is that on 
yexico by Frangois Chevalier. Each chapter is followed by a bibliography, 
chronology and statistics. The volume is an excellent vade-mecum, but it 
naturally stresses the influence of France in the New World to the exclusion 
of other countries, while the absence of an index greatly reduces the value 
of the book as a reference work. There are amusing minor inaccuracies, as 
yhnen the bibliography refers to a New York publishing house as "Nostrum." 

The sections on recent developments would have profited from a more frequent 
use Of the Hispanic American Report. 


4. B. Cossio. DOMINICO THEOTOCOPULI. Oxford. Dolphin. 1955. Pp. 41, 
40 plates with description opposite. 


Manuel B. Cossio published in 1908 his famous book on El Greco; it 
inverted the traditional values of Spanish painting by raising the Greek-born 
Domenico Theotocopuli to the first rank and relegating Murillo to a secondary 
status. Up to the time of his death in 1935, Cossio continued to revise his 
york, the most popular edition of which is that in the Coleccién Austral 

(no. 500). His charming and able daughter, Dona Natalia Cossio de Jiménez, 
the wife of the former president of the Residencia de Estudiantes in Madrid, 
is now continuing that work of revision, and apparently intends to bring out 
a new edition in both Spanish and English. Meanwhile, as an apéritif, she 
has reissued a monograph which is an excellent introduction to the Golden Age 
painter. Fifteen pages of notes have been added. Since Sr. and Sra. Jiménez 
are now attached to the Spanish Department at Oxford University, this book 
has been published by the Dolphin Company, although it was printed by the 
Tipografia Moderna in Valencia. In a world where cultural relations have 
been taken over by mass-media experts who use culture as a tool to achieve 
political and economic power, it is a consolation to receive this bouquet 
from the good old times when men were naive enough to believe in culture for 
culture's sake. 


Ithaca, 


John Tate Lanning. THE UNIVERSITY IN THE KINGDOM OF GUATEMALA. 
New York. Cornell University Press. 1955. Pp. 331. $5.75. 


Professor Lanning of Duke University is the leading authority on the 
history of Spanish American universities. He has long been preparing a book 
on the subject, but he has taken time out to write an erudite history of the 
university in the ruined city of Antigua. Since this work is essentially a 
chronological concatenation of historical documents, there is little the 
reviewer can do in discussing the book. The work is divided into three 
parts: "Foundations," "Academic Organization and Life," "Struggle with 
Nature and Economics." The restless history of Antigua's university came to 
an end with the "earthquake of Santa Marta” on July 29, 1773. The only 
criticism of Professor Lanning's scholarly work is that he does not stress 
sufficiently the intellectual restrictions under which the Spanish colonial 
universities labored. 


Henry-Russell Hitchcock. LATIN AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE SINCE 1945. New York. 
Museum of Modern Art. 1955. Pp. 203. $6.50. 


As one impassioned with architecture and convinced that it is in this 
field that Latin America is making its most significant contribution to the 
modern world, this reviewer is distressed that the U.S. public seems to think 
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of Latin America almost entirely in terms of the Communist menace, the price 
of coffee, a market for American goods and a source of raw materials, or at 
the best as a series of de luxe hotels strung along the air routes for the 
convenience of businessmen at work or at play. In despair at the spectacle 
of the angular boxes being erected in Northern California and lauded as great 
modern architecture, the reviewer has made speeches appealing to smug 
Westerners to look south to the magnificent architecture being erected in 
Latin America, where architects have a sense of line and form which seems 
here to be lacking. His words have been greeted simply with more questions 
about the Communist menace in Brazil and the high price of coffee. 


It is hard therefore to find words loud enough to praise the work of 
the Museum of Modern Art, which has striven to reveal the magic of Latin 
American architecture to the American public. In 1942, Philip L. Goodwin 
and G. E. Kidder Smith put out the volume Brazil Builds. Now Henry-Russell 
Hitchcock has prepared a sequel which describes the architecture that has 
sprung up since 1945. Eleven countries are described: Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Mexico, Peru, Puerto Rico, Panama, Uruguay and 
Venezuela. All can learn from this fascinating volume with its excellent 
illustrations. How many Americans, for example, know the name of Enrique 
Seoane Ros, one of the most talented young architects in the New World? 


Robert N. Burr and Roland D. Hussey. DOCUMENTS ON INTER-AMERICAN COOPERATION. 
Philadelphia. University of Pennsylvania Press. Vol. I (1810-1881), pp. 18 
and Vol. II (1881-1948), pp. 214. 1955. $6.00. 


The Department of History of the University of Pennsylvania is publish- 
ing a series of "Translations and reprints from the original sources of 
history." Professor Arthur P. Whitaker suggested to his former student 
Robert N. Burr that he prepare these volumes for the series, and the twin 
volumes have finally appeared under the authorship of two members of the 
U.C.L.A. History Department. Some of the documents suffer from that pompous 
vacuity which characterizes so many discourses in the inter-American field. 
However, in volume II there are several stimulating items which cut through 
to the real problems of inter-Americanism. José Marti expresses mistrust of 
the economic imperialism of the United States. Manuel Ugarte reveals the 
misgivings of an Argentine. Percy E. Corbett and Reginald S. Trotter debate 
Canada's role in the inter-American system. We relapse into typical Pan 
American oratory with a speech by Ezequiel Padilla. Senator Hugh Butler 

~ writes in the Reader's Digest about the waste of U.S. funds in Latin America. 

This variety of viewpoints makes the story much more exciting than the 

jejune platitudes which come from official spheres. All of which goes to 

prove that there can be little freedom of thought and expression for anyone 
having an administrative connection with any of the governments involved. 


CORRECTION: The HANDBOOK OF HISPANIC SOURCE 
MATERIALS IN THE UNITED STATES will be sold 
only in a cloth edition ($10.00). 
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